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178,000 Units Likely in Oct. 


Anticipate Sharp Recovery 
if Output Can Be Speeded 


by Harold E. Gronseth 


Detroit News Editor, Automotive Industries 


With production of 1936 models steadily gathering momentum, 
the motor industry reasonably can be expected to double its September 
output during the current month, and may do considerably better if 
no operating difficulties are encountered. 


The irregularity attendant upon as- 
sembly operations on new models makes 
specific forecasts hazardous, .but the 
schedules of leading producers and the 
progress made to date indicate that Oc- 
tober output should run upwards of 
190,000. 

The industry turned out 89,000 cars and 
trucks in September despite the wide- 
spread closing of plants for changeover. It 
marked the low point in motor vehicle pro- 
duction for 1935, representing a drop of 64 
per cent from the August output, although 
well above the 1934 low of 80,162 units in 
November, which month bridged the model 
changes last year. 

Responding to the prospect of rising de- 
mand made manifest by late season firm- 
ness of the retail market, production recov- 
ered quickly from the 1934 low rising 132 
per cent from November to December. As 
sharp a recovery is likely to take place dur- 
ing the current month from the September 
level if operations can be stepped up quick- 
ly enough. Field stocks are scanty and the 
retail market even more certain than a year 
ago. The manufacturers have been crowded 
in launching their new programs by the sus- 
tained demand for 1935 models which pro- 
longed the run on those cars and the two 
months’ advance in new car introduction 
dates, 

_ Depleted dealer inventories and approach- 
ing new car announcements are reflected in 
the September retail sales which dropped 
to an estimated 175,000 cars and trucks 
from a volume of 290,000 units in August. 
The latter figure represents in round num- 
bers the actual deliveries by dealers during 
August, although only 284,206 units found 
their way into registrations for the month. 
The September estimate allows 148,000 for 
Passenger car deliveries and 27,000 for 
trucks. Despite the drop in retail volume, 
dealers reduced their inventories by well 
over 100,000 cars and trucks last month. ‘Of 
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the 89,000 unit output in September, prob- 
ably not over 65,000 went into the domestic 
market which absorbed an estimated 175.,- 
000 units leaving roughly 110,000 as the 
number of motor vehicles withdrawn from 
dealers’ stocks last month. 

(Turn to Page 474, Please) 


Nine Mos. Output 
Tops 1934 by 15% 


September Production 
Declines About 50% 
AMA's Estimate Shows 


Passenger car and truck production 
for September amounted to approxi- 
mately 89,000 units for the United 
States and Canada, according to the 
monthly estimates of the automobile 
manufacturers. 








1936 Production Schedules 


Car production schedules for 1936 thus 
far announced are: 


Pontiac .. 225,000 
Buick .. .. .135,000 
Packard ... 79,000 








Members of the AMA in September pro- 
duced 57,860 cars and trucks which when 
combined with the estimated output of Ford 
brings the total up to about 89,000 units as 
compared with 175,586 during September, 
1934, a decline of approximately 52 per 
per cent. This falling off in production was 
due to the fact that so many automobile 
companies suspended operations during most 
of the month in order to complete their 
preparations for production of new models. 

If this September estimate proves correct, 
production for nine months amounted to 
3,060,181 as against 2,492,695 for the same 
period of 1934, an increase of about 23 per 
cent. 

AMA members produced about 50 per 
cent less in September than for September, 
1934, when their.output amounted to 116,- 
649. Their nine months’ production amounted 
to 2,029,428 as compared with 1,758,598 for 
the same period of 1934, an increase of 15 
per cent. 


San Francisco Show Off 


Due to a mechanics’ strike the San Fran- 
cisco Automobile Show scheduled for Nov. 
2 to 9 has been called off according to re- 
ports from the coast. 





Wholesalers Nat’! Federation Proposed 


to Preserve Benefits 


A proposal for the formation of a Na- 
tional Wholesale Automotive Federation 
has been made to the wholesale trade by 
the National Code Authority for that 
phase of the automotive industry. The 
Federation, the Code Authority points 
out in its proposal, is not designed to re- 
place any existing trade association, but 
is put forth as a means of preserving 
what benefits accrued to the wholesale 


Under NRA Code 


trade through the operation of the whole- 
sale code under NRA. 

In a letter to the trade accompanying the 
descriptive pamphlet outlining the proposal, 
Frank G. Stewart, speaking for the Code 
Authority, said: “As a going concern it 
(the Federation) can return to this busi- 
ness many times the value of the money in- 
vested. It is our only hope of maintaining 
the nation-wide organization which we need 

(Turn to Page 475, Please) 
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Automotive Gains in Output, Payrolls, 
Employment Lead Nation to Recovery 


The automotive industry has led the 
way to recovery. 

Increases in employment, weekly pay- 
rolls, production and profits have out- 
stripped all other industrial groups in 
the country on the authority of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

A statistical study of industrial re- 
juvenation made by the Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and pub- 
lished in the September Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin says: “The most outstand- 
ing development in the field of industrial 
production during the first six months 
of this year has been the steady growth 
of production in the automobile industry. 
In spite of the fact that the 1935 season 
was started in November, 1934, more 
than a whole month earlier than usual, 
the total output of passenger cars and 
trucks during the first half of 1935 was 
more than 35 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Aver- 
aged over the six-month period, employ- 
ment and weekly payrolls were, respec- 
tively, 11 and 17 per cent higher this 
year than in 1934.” 

A break down of the accompanying chart 
graphically illustrates the primary position 
the automotive industry occupies in the in- 
dustrial life of the nation. This industry 
employed 501,000 workers in 1929 (taken 
as 100 per cent in the Bureau’s study) with 
a weekly payroll of $16,600,000. From that 
high level the curves swooped down to a 
low of 281,000 workers, or 56 per cent, and 
a weekly payroll of $6,700,000—40 per cent 
—in 1932. 

From this low point the upward march 
started until in the first half of this year 
employment had recovered to a point where 
462,000 were employed with an average 
weekly payroll of $13,300,000. These were 
respective gains of 92 per cent and 80 per 
cent. 

No other basic industry has shown a com- 
parable recovery record. Traditionally the 
basis upon which industrial activity is 
gauged, the steel industry has lagged far 
behind the automotive. Steel’s recovery of 
ingot ton output for the January-June period 
of this year has been only 55 per cent of its 


1929 level; expressed in tonnage this is 15.9 
millions for 1935 against 29.0 millions in 
1929. Six years ago the steel industry em- 
ployed 419,000 workers, in the first half of 
1932 this had dropped to 224,000 workers, 
or 54 per cent and the recovery in the first 
half of the current year was 70 per cent of 
the ’29 total, or 295,000 workers. Similarly 
payrolls in this industry trailed the automo- 
tive. The 1929 weekly payroll was $14,400,- 
000 and this fell off to $3,700,000 or 26 per 
cent of the total in 1932. The gain for the 
first half of this year was 54 per cent of the 
1929 total, or $7,700,000. 

Rails, like steel, failed also to show the 
beneficial upward trend of the automotive 
industry. While the railroads’ volume of 
employment, because of its size and wide- 
spread operations, exceeds that of the auto- 
motive industry, yet on a percentage basis 
it occupies relatively the same position as 
steel by comparison with automobiles. 

Cotton textiles and boots and shoes in 
the matter of production, textiles on the 
basis of bales of cotton consumed and shoes 
on a per pair produced, transcended the 
automobile industry. However, in numbers 
of workers, and payroll volumes both are 
smaller than the automotive industry. 

No industrial group has made such a 
profit earning record for the first half of the 
current year as the automotive industry. 
Profits in the car producing division were 
$99,000,000, while parts and accessories re- 
ported an aggregate net profit of $36,400,- 
000, a total of $135,400,000 for the industry 
per se. The nearest approach to this was 
the public utilities, exclusive of telephone 
companies, with a net profit of $124,000,000. 
Steel showed $19,000,000; chemicals and 
drugs, $50,000,000; food and food products, 
$51,000,000; metals and mining, $27,500,- 
000, and telephone companies, $93,700,000. 
These figures published in the Labor In- 
formation Bulletin are based upon estimates 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


New Electric Furnaces 
Ready for Ford Plant 


Thirteen big bell-type electric furnaces, 
said to be larger than any of this type here- 
tofore constructed, will soon be installed by 
the General Electric Co. in the Rouge Plant 
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of the Ford Motor Co. where, in conjunc. 
tion with 12 other bell-type furnaces, they 
will be used to anneal steel strip for the 
Ford V-8. 

Each furnace is of sufficient Capacity to 
bright-anneal, in one charge, two 16,000. 
pound coils of steel strip 48 inches wide 
52 inches outside diameter and 30 inches 
inside diameter. A number of the furnaces 
were shipped to the Ford plant late last 
month. 


Pontiac Schedules 
225,000 for 1936 


Current Year's Output 
Nearly 170,000 Mark; 
New Quota Biggest Ever 


Pontiac’s 1936 models go on display 
in dealers’ showrooms throughout the 
country Saturday, October 19. Two lines 
of sixes and a straight eight again will 
comprise the Pontiac offerings for the 
new season, according to H. J. Klingler, 
president. The chromium grille, popu- 
larly called the “Silver Streak,” again 
will feature the new models, but in 
changed and refined form. 

Production of 1936 models has been 
going forward in increasing volume 
since mid-September and by announce- 
ment day more than 12,000 units are 
expected to be in the field. This is more 
than three times the number in dealers’ 
hands at announcement time last year. 

Plans call for production of at least 
48,000 of the new cars by the close of this 
year which, added to the 125,000 turned 
out since January 1, will bring the year’s 
total to over 170,000 cars as against last 
year’s production of 81,200. A minimum 
quota of 225.000 cars has been set for next 
year which, if attained, will mark the big- 
gest year in Pontiac history. 

More than $2,000,000 has been spent in 
preparation for the 1936 Pontiac produc- 
tion. Of this amount, $100,000 went for 
office building renovation; $370,000 for re- 
tooling the sheet. metal plant; $500,000 for 
re-tooling the motor plant; $150,000 for re- 
tooling the sheet metal finishing and assem- 
bly plant; $500,000 for renovating and 
re-tooling foundry; and $400,000 for body 
dies. 

“Although no radical changes in design 
are being made in the new cars, a large 
sum of money like this is required for new 
machinery, dies, manufacturing equipment, 
etc., that will be used in practically doubling 
the capacity of the plant,” said Mr. Kling- 
ler. 

In the motor plant the scheduled increase 
in production has necessitated duplicate 
units of many machines as well as several 
modern installations. The connecting rod 
department has been redesigned, with many 
new machines and fixtures. A huge roto 
matic machine drills 600 wrist pin holes per 
hour. There are new multiple drilling ma 
chines for the crank end of the rods which 
permit drilling before the rods are cut 
two thus removing surplus stock and strains 
and resulting in better rods. New diamond 
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boring equipment also has been installed in 
this department. 


Capacity of the sheet metal plant which 
has been increased in common with other 
units of the factory called for addition of 
several new and large presses as well as 
many new and intricate dies. Considerable 
rearrangement in presses and equipment was 
necessary to provide an efficient set-up for 
larger scale operation. 

Changes in plant eight, which houses the 
sheet metal rust-proofing and enameling de- 
partments as well as the chassis, final as- 
sembly and final inspection departments, 
were confined largely to the installation of 
completely new rust-proofing equipment and 
more efficient methods of handling materials 
and cars in the assembly operations. 


Final assembly and inspection changes are 
more progressive and more efficient. The 
inspection department now has a definite 
and concentrated location rather than being 
scattered, thus permitting better inspection 
work. 


H. F. Grady to Speak at 
AMA International Day 


Progress of the Administration’s reciprocal 
trade program and other governmental ac- 
tivities for the promotion of commerce be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
will be reviewed by Dr. Henry F. Grady, 
chief of the Division of Trade Agreements 
in the U. S. Department of State, at the 
International Day luncheon which will be 
held by the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Monday, Nov. 4. The luncheon 
and program will be held in the Ambassador 
Hotel. 


The purpose of the International Day pro- 
gram, according to Robert C. Graham, chair- 
man of the association’s Export Committee 
which is sponsoring the event, it to honor 
overseas visitors attending the National 
Automobile Show which is to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Nov. 2 
to 9. 


Alfred Reeves, vice-president and general 
manager of the AMA will speak on present 
automotive conditions in the United States. 


Early 
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Shut-Downs for New Model Plan 


Adversely Affects GM September Sales 


Earlier shut-downs for model change- 
overs, occasioned by the agreement be- 
tween car manufacturers and President 
Roosevelt to regularize employment in 
the automobile industry, had an adverse 
effect upon General Motors’ sales for 
September. All along the line, in sales 
to U. S. dealers, U. S. consumers and 
foreign dealers, volume fell off. That a 
decrease from August levels was antici- 
pated because of normal seasonal de- 
clines is obvious, but for the first month 
this year totals lagged behind those of 
comparable months last year. 


Dealer inventories which had been pains- 
takingly built up since January, dropped 
far below a normal level when sales to con- 
sumers outstripped sales to dealers by a 
margin of almost three to one. It was, how- 
ever, the third individual month this year 
that such a condition existed; the other 
months were August and May. 


Sept. 

1935 
Sales to world dealers ........ . 39,152 
Sales to U. S. dealers .......... 22,986 
Sales to U. S. consumers ....... 66,547 
Change in U. S. dealer stocks ...—43,561 
Sales to foreign dealers ........ 16,166 


Sales to world dealers for September were 
39,152 units against 124,680 for August and 
71,888 for September, 1934. The nine 
months’ total this year in this division was 
1,220,182 against 1,065,766 units from the 
corresponding period last year. The corpo- 
ration sold 22,986 units to U. S. dealers last 
month which compares with 103,098 for 
August and 53,738 in September last year. 
The nine months’ total for this year moved 
well ahead of the corresponding 1934 period 
—975,329 units against 841,588. Consumer 
sales held better than any other group. The 
September retail deliveries of GM units 
numbered 66,547 comparing with 127,346 in 
August and 71,648 in September last year. 
During the January-September period this 
year consumers bought 951,377 units which 
compares with sales of 754,121 in the same 
period one year ago. 

The accompanying table shows General 
Motors sales for September, and August this 
year, September, 1934, and the comparable 
nine months’ totals for this year and last. 


Aug. Sept. Nine Mos. Nine Mos. 
1935 1934 1934 1934 
124,680 71,888 1,220,182 1,065,766 
103,098 53,738 975,329 841,588 
127,346 71,648 951,377 754,121 
—24,248 —17,910 +22,952 +87,467 
21,582 18,150 244,853 224,178 





Republic Consolidates 
Offices in Cleveland 


Consolidation of the general offices of the 
Republic Steel Corp. in Cleveland was an- 
nounced this week by Tom M. Girdler, 
board chairman, to be completed by Jan. 1. 
It will bring 300 employees of the general 
offices now in Youngstown, O., to Cleveland 
and will locate headquarters of the corpor- 
ation within an overnight train ride of its 
scattered properties. 


Among the offices to be brought together 








will be the executive offices now in Cleve- 
land, the general offices now in Youngstown, 
the general offices of the Corrigan, McKin- 
ney Steel Co., recently merged with Re- 
public, and the Republic advertising offices 
now in Massilon. 

Executives who will move to the new 
Cleveland headquarters are; R. J. Wyser, 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager; N. J. Clarke, vice-president in charge 
of sales; C. M. White, vice-president in 


charge of operations; W. W. Hancock, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and P. F. Boyer, con- 
troller. 
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Heroic-sized photographic murals being prepared for the Grand Central Palace where the New York Automobile Show 
will be held, Nov. 2 to 9. Scenes of actual operations in the manufacture and assembly of a car are shown. 
right is an architect's drawing of the general decorative motif designed and executed by Ivel. 
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City Auto Stamping 
Workers End Strike 


Compromise Adjustment 
on Wage Rate Accepted; 
Consummate New Contract 


Employes of the City Auto Stamping 
Co., who have been out on strike for 
six days, voted Tuesday night unani- 
mously: to return to work when a com- 
promise was offered to them with small 
wage readjustments for workers in lower 
brackets. A new contract for a year was 
immediately signed and put into effect. 
It provides for a basic 40-hour week with 
time and a half for overtime, Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 

Plant officials said the average wage in 
the plant for both men and women has been 
84 cents an hour. The base rate was 49 
cents an hour. Adjustments ranged from 
three to five cents an hour and affected 
sweepers, oilers, helpers and some individ- 
ual cases in which the old rates-were mani- 
festly out of line with other rates within 
the plant. 

It was announced in Toledo that the com- 
pany had suffered cancellation of one large 
contract. Company officials declined to say 
what manufacturer had cancelled. Union 
officials indicated it was Ford Motor Co. 

The compromise settlement was largely 
credited to mediation efforts of Ralph A. 
Lind, chairman of the Toledo industrial 
peace board, who brought the parties to- 
gether Monday and Tuesday after an ap- 
parent breakdown in negotiations. 

The Logan Gear Co., subsidiary of the 
Bingham Stamping & Tool Co., a few days 
ago put into force a new contract with a 
2%-cent an hour raise to employes. 

These two settlements are believed to 
square away the automotive situation in 
Toledo for at least several months. 


Mich. Will Ask States to 
Issue '36 Plates Nov. | 


Michigan’s Secretary of State, Orville E. 
Atwood, said he would ask motor vehicle 
administrators from nine Mid-Western states 
at their conference in Chicago this week 
to adopt his policy of placing 1936 auto- 
mobile license plates on sale Nov. 1. “It 
will help the automobile industry by re- 
moving the temptation to wait until the 
end of the year before buying a new car,” 
he said. 


Champion Sales in England 
on Up-Trend, Says R. A. Lydy 


R. A. Lydy, director of European sales 
for the Champion Spark Plug Co., reported 
to local officiais of the company that sales 
in England are keeping pace with upturn 
in American motor car production. He said 
90 per cent of British car makers endorse 
the Toledo-made plugs. H. G. Starley, sales 
manager of the British organization, said 
negotiations are in progress to establish 
plants in England and France to take care 
of the overseas sales. 
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Why Use Money? 


During Chevrolet’s August sales 
drive a dealer in Franklin, W. Va., re- 
ported that he accepted in barter— 


1,000 head of cattle 
300 sheep 
150 chickens 
200 bushels of wheat 
20 Old Virginia hams 
10 horses 
75 hogs 

shot guns 

gold watches 

ton of wool 

ox yoke 

bearskin 

fox hounds 

used manure spreader 
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Germany Builds Diesel 
Motor Developing !200 hp. 


What is reported to be the largest electric’ 


Diesel motor rail car in the world was re- 
cently completed by the German National 
Railways in its shops at Dessau, Germany, 
according to a report received in the Com- 
merce Department’s Automotive-Aeronautics- 
Trade Division. 

It is understood, the report states, that the 
unit is driven by a Diesel motor which de- 
velops 1200 hp. and is capable of attaining 
a velocity of 160 kilometers per hour. The 
car has a length of 60 meters and seating 
facilities for 139 passengers. In consider- 
ation of the high speed to be used, traffic 
security is claimed to be assured by drum 
and hydraulic brakes, as well as an auto- 
matic set operated by electric induction 
from the ground. 


New Types of Diesels 
to be Displayed at Show 


New types of Diesel engines will be fea- 
tured for the first time at the New York 
Automobile Show in Grand Central Palace, 
November 2 to 9. More than half a dozen 
makes will be displayed in the motor and 
accessories section, and it is rumored one 
of them may be shown in a passenger car 
chassis. The exhibits include those of Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., Hercules Motors 
Corp., Caterpillar Tractor Co., Waukesha 
Motor Co., and Buda Company. In addi- 
tion, there will be the exhibit of the Hemp- 
hill Schools of Diesel Engines—a presenta- 
tion of the way students are instructed in 
the building and maintenance of this new 
type of motor, which has been adopted by 
a number of commercial vehicle and bus 
manufacturers. 


J. D. Swain Promoted 


John D. Swain has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., J. 
M. Price, president, has announced. Mr. 
Swain has been vice-president of The Linde 
Air Products Co. and Union Carbide Sales 
Co., other units of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. 





Automotive Buyers 
Spread Steel Orders 


Specifications Maintain 
Finishing Mill Activi 
at Relatively High Rate 


The majority of automotive consumers 
are covering their nearby requirements 
of steel in rigid conformity with their 
own production schedules. The result. 
ing volume of specifications suffices, how. 
ever, to maintain finishing mill opera. 
tions at the relatively high rate of recent 
weeks without permitting of the accumu. 
lation of backlogs that would be more or 
less ornamental. 

Purchasing agents are pursuing a pol- 
icy of spreading orders over as large a 
number of mills as possible. In doing 
this they emphasize the security that 
comes from having as many sources of 
supply as possible in the event of any 
one of them, for one reason or another, 
being unable to make deliveries on time. 
The effect on the market of this wide 
distribution of commitments is not lost, 
however, and much of its present stabil- 
ity is a direct result of it. 

Some steel producers, disappointed that 
they do not get a larger slice of the busi- 
ness that is being placed, speak of the 
tardiness of automotive buyers, but the 
picture of the market in its entirety re- 
veals no artificial withholding of orders, 
but a more systematic spreading of these 
than in former years. 

The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute’s report for this week shows 49.7 
per cent of ingot capacity employed, as 
against 50.8 per cent in the preceding 
week. Suspension of a Bessemer plant 
in the Youngstown district is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this decline. Flat steel 
mills, producers of cold-finished steel 
bars and those of automotive alloy steels 
are operating at virtually the same pace 
as last week. With reference to news- 
paper reports of the effect of possible in- 
terruption of navigation through the 
Mediterranean on the supply of chrome 
ore, it is pointed out that the bulk of 
the chromium imported from the Near 
East is used in the making of refrac- 
tories while that chiefly used in the 
preparation of ferrochromium, the alloy 
material that imparts “stainless” prop- 
erties to steel, comes from other parts of 
the world. 


Pig Iron—Some specialties, such as Lake 
Superior charcoal iron have been marked 
up 50 cents a ton and the market for foun- 
dry and malleable irons is decidedly firm, 
with automotive foundries active buyers. 

Aluminum—The market for secondary 
aluminum is a_ shade stronger, producers 
being-compelled to pay somewhat higher 
prices for scrap. Virgin metal is unchanged 
in price. 

Copper—At the opening of the week, cop- 
per was still obtainable at 9 cents, delivered 
Connecticut, although several sellers ha 
withdrawn from the market. Late on Mon- 
day, there were reports of an advance to 
9% cents, but no transactions at that level 
were noted. 
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Below 
Cc. C. Cariton, Motor Wheel 
secretary and APEM presi- 
dent (center and laughing); 
at his left are C. S. Halden, 
Motor Wheel, vice-president, 
and Ear! Smith, Packard as- 
sistant chief engineer. To Mr. 
Cariton’s right are David 
Wallace, Chrysler vice-presi- 
dent, and . W. Reinhart, 
Motor Wheel, respectively. 


At the 
World 


Series 


L. S. Sheldrick, 
Ford engineer, and 
Mrs. Sheldrick at 
World Series game. 


Above, left to right are C. L. Mc- 

Cuen, Olds president and general 

manager, and Mrs. McCuen, and 

J. H. Marks, Packard purchasing 
agent. 





Award Harvard Fellowships 
for Street Traffic Study 


Appointments for the two Fellowships to 
the Harvard Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search, which have been made possible by 
the grant from the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, have been announced 
by Dr. Miller McClintock, director. 

Recipients of the Fellowships, which pro- 
vide stipends of $1,200 for the scholastic 
year 1935-1936, are Thomas J. Bardzil of 
Homestead, Pa., and Howard Millard Graff 
of New Canaan, Conn. Mr. Bardzil is a 
graduate of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Mr. Graff graduated from the 
Harvard Engineering School. 


Approves Iron, Steel Scrap 
Simplified Practice Plan 


The Division of Simplified Practice of the 
National Bureau of Standards has an- 
nounced that Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R58-28, Classification of Iron and 
Steel Scrap, has been reaffirmed without 
change by the standing committee of the 
industry. 

This recommendation was first approved 
ata general conference of the industry held 
in 1926. The first revision which became 
effective on January 1, 1928, has since been 
in effect. The recommendation specifies 


classes of scrap for blast, basic open-hearth, 
acid open-hearth, and electric furnaces, for 
stay iron foundry practice, Bessemer con- 


A 





verters, and for miscellaneous scrap. 
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contract form for purchase of scrap is also 
included. 

Pending reprinting, complimentary copies 
of this Simplified Practice Recommendation 
in mimeographed form may be obtained 
from the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington. 


New Smaller Ford V-8 for 
British Market Announced 
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The new smaller Ford V-8, concerning 


which there has been a good deal of talk, 
has been announced by the Ford Motor 
Co., Ltd., of Great Britain. The engine is of 
the same general design as the larger Ford 
V-8, all cylinders and the major part of the 
crankcase being in a single casting, the 
crankshaft and camshaft being of cast ma- 
terial, and the cylinder head of aluminum 
alloy. The new engine has a bore of 2.6 in. 
and a stroke of 3.2 in., which makes its dis- 
placement 136 cu. in., as compared with 221 
cu. in. for the American Ford V-8. The di- 
mensions of the car, which has a 16-hp. 


British tax rating, do not differ much from 
those of the larger 30-hp. Ford V-8. Tire 
equipment is 6.00-16 in. The wheelbase is 112 
in., the tread, 55% in. in front and 58% in. 
in rear, and the ground clearance 8% in. 
The rear-axle ratio is 4.77. 


Studebaker Sept. Exports 
60°% Higher Than Year Ago 


September business of the Studebaker 
Export Corp. was greater than for any Sep- 
tember since 1928, according to Arvid L. 
Frank, president. September shipments 
were 60 per cent ahead of September, 1934. 


New Upholstery for,Cars 


A new automobile upholstery with a 
“breathing back” will be used in some of 
the 1936 cars, according to Collins & Aik- 
man Corp. This new fabric is a mohair 
velvet upholstery, with a porous back, which 
automatically adjusts the air pressure in the 
seat cushions. This construction, it is said, 
permits air to circulate through the tufts, 
providing an easier ride at all times and a 
cooler ride in warm weather. This material 
can safely be washed with soap and water, 
according to the makers. 


July Man-Hour Analysis of Employment, 
Output,Payrollsby APEM Shows Uptrend 


Production, employment and payrolls 
in the automotive equipment industry for 
July is revealed in a computation of 
these elements in terms of man hours 
worked just released by the APEM. 
Peak employment and production was 
reached earlier in the year. 

Using 1929 figures as a basis (100 per 
cent) the APEM analysis shows the employ- 
ment index for workers on a 40-hour week 
basis stood at 83.6 for the four weeks this 
year ending July 29 against 86.2 for the 
comparable period last year. However, for 
employees on a 42-hour basis the index for 
the same four weeks this year. moved to 
94.7 over 84.7—a 10 point gain—for the 
same period a year ago. Production by the 
40-hour class in the periods under review 
stayed on an even keel—52.3 for the July 
period last year and 52.4 for the July period 
of the current year. In the 42-hour group, 
production for the four weeks ending July 








29 this year moved to 62.1 against 51.0 for 
the comparable 1934 period. 

The average hour rate (in cents) rose ap- 
proximately 3.3 points for the July period 
this year over that of the same period one 
year ago—66.7 to 63.4. A break down of 
this shows that male workers in the 40-hour 
classification received 68.7 while women got 
49.2; in the 42-hour class the male rate 
was 75.5 and the female 45.6. These latter 
figures are for July of this year and do not 
include July, 1935, figures. 

Employees in the 40-hour group worked 
an average of 31.8 hours during July this 
year against 30.6 last year and in the 42- 
hour workers the 1935 July average was 37.9 
which compares with 34.8 for July last year. 

Average weekly payrolls during July, 


1935, (in dollars) was 21.94, an approximate 
2-point rise over the 19.93 for July last year. 
Total factory payrolls—in millions of dol- 
lars—was 4.909 for last July against 4.485 
for July, 1934. 
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ICC Carrier Bureau 
Names 13 Key Men 


Tariff Filing Date Again 
Postponed; Division Fixes 
December | as Final Time 


Organization of its Washington and 16 
field offices, together with the appoint- 
ment of 13 key men was announced dur- 
ing the past week by the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Bureau, estab- 
lished under the Motor Carrier Act, will 
employ about 300 persons in Washington 
and a similar number in the field offices, 
with an annual payroll of approximately 
$1,000,000. A fund of $525,000 has been 
allotted from the ICC general fund for 
administrative purposes made necessary 
because of the failure of passage of the 
Third Deficiency Bill at the recent ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Along with announcement of organiza- 
tion of the bureau, it also announced that 
the time for filing tariffs under the Act, 
recently postponed until Nov. 15 has 
been further postponed to Dec. 1. 

The bureau is headed by John L. Rogers, 
whose appointment as director was an- 
nounced some time ago. All of the work of 
administration of the Act will be handled 
by sections of the bureau, except certain 
legal work which will be taken care of by 
the Bureau of Law and certain administra- 
tive matters will be handled by the Bureau 
of Administration. 

In Washington the bureau will have sec- 
tions dealing with certificates and insurance, 
finance, safety, research, statistics, legal and 
enforcement matters and administrative mat- 
ters. This part of the organization, it was 
announced, will be under the general super- 
vision of an assistant director, and each sec- 
tion will be under the leadership of a chief 
of section. 

The field force will be under the leader- 
ship of an assistant director. In each dis- 
trict there will be a district director in 
charge and he will be assisted by a Joint 
Board Agent, one or more rate and tariff 
agents, one or more accountants, several 
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Nicholas Dreystadt 
(upper left), gen- 
eral manager of 
Cadillac, and J. C. 
Chick (upper right), 
Cadillac general 
sales manager, bid 
goodbye to R. L. 
Newton, left, and H. 
W. Peters, right, as- 
sistant general sales 
managers, as they 
leave for series of 
dealer meetings. 





supervisors and the necessary stenographic 
and clerical assistance. 

Appointments announced by the Commis- 
sion follow: 

Park M. Smith, Illinois, assistant director; 
W. Y. Blanning, Pennsylvania, assistant di- 
rector; H. M. Roberts, Kansas, chief, Sec- 
tion of Certificates and Insurance; Henry L. 
Callahan, New York, assistant chief, Section 
of Certificates and Insurance; Walter Hayes, 
Illinois, chief, Section of Traffic; W. A. Hill, 
District of Columbia, chief, Section of Com- 
plaints; Maurice E. Sheahan, Illinois, chief, 
Section of Accounts; J. Edward Davey, New 
York, chief, Section of Finance; Grover L. 
Swink, District of Columbia, assistant chief, 
Section of Finance; H. H. Kelly, Ohio, chief, 
Section of Safety; George R. Wellington, 
Rhode Island, asst. chief, Section of Safety; 
Jack G. Scott, Colorado, chief, Legal and 
Enforcement Section; George A. Casey, 
Massachusetts, assistant to the director. 


Fords, F. J. Fisher On 


Rogers Memorial Committee 


Henry and Edsel Ford and Fred J. 
Fisher have been appointed to the nation- 
wide committee of well known persons to 
select a memorial to the late Will Rogers. 
The appointments were announced by Vice- 
President Garner who is chairman. 


Illinois Wholesalers Granted 
Engine Exchange Privilege 


Through a change in the state law anto. 
motive wholesalers in Illinois may now ey. 


‘change car and truck engines in the same 


manner as car dealers and distributors, ac. 
cording to the NSPA. Previously the law 
prevented wholesalers from offering the ep. 
gine exchange service. 

The NSPA employed counsel to work with 
J. L. Wiggins, its field secretary, for a mod. 
ification of the statute. As a result of their 
efforts John Nash, chief of Illinois’ automo. 
bile division, and Edward J. Hughes, See. 
retary of State, have approved the plan, 
Wholesalers are required to properly qual- 
ify as to ethics and responsibility may he 
authorized to change numbers on recondi- 
tioned motor blocks. 

A committee of NSPA members to act 
as a liaison body between wholesalers and 
the state officials has been formed with 
headquarters in the Hotel Sherman. Whole. 
salers making application for official ap. 
proval to offer the exchange service must 
make the application through this committee, 
Insurance against infraction of any exchange 
regulations is provided in a bond whole. 
salers must post and which will be auto- 
matically forfeited upon infraction of any 
of the regulations. 


Linde Co. to Conduct 
Two Welding Clinics 


Educational opportunities for all persons 
interested in the oxy-acetylene process of 
welding and cutting are again being offered 
through the medium of two welding clinics 
sponsored by The Linde Air Products Co. 
The first of these clinics will be held Oct. 
23, 24, 25, 26 in Sam Houston Convention 
Hall, Houston, Texas; the second, from Oct. 
30 through Nov. 2, will be conducted at the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The programs include individual instruc- 
tion in all types of oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting, demonstrations of everyday ap- 
plications as well as the latest developments 
in apparatus and techniques, discussion 
groups, and motion pictures. 





NADA Directors Cancel Annual Meeting 


at Detroit; Plan Regional Conferences 


Action of a preceding meeting that 
had named Detroit as the place for the 
annual membership meeting of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
the second week of January, next year, 
was rescinded by the board of directors 
in special session last week at St. Louis. 
A series of five or six regional meetings 
with a program that would be in keep- 
ing with a national gathering, were pro- 
posed. The regional meetings or con- 
ferences would cover the entire United 
States. The annual national convention, 
then probably would be held later in the 
year at a time and place to be named by 


the directors or the executive committee, 
and probably will be held in the summer 
or fall of 1936 instead of in January, as 
originally set. 

The directors also adopted a resolution 
that will authorize each director to appoint 
a key dealer in each city of his state o 
metropolitan area that he represents to col: 
stitute a council of representatives of N. A. 
D. A. to assist the director in carrying the 
N. A. D. A. messages to the dealer body, * 
sist in N.A.D.A. activities and otherwise 
promote the endeavors and programs of the 
national organization. 

The board decided that the annual meet: 
ing of the directors, which had been set for 
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the second week of January in Detroit, at 
the same time as the annual membership 
convention, shall be held the second week 
of January in New Orleans. One of the 
reasons for the change in plans for the an- 
nual meeting was the fact that the early 
introduction of new models this year will 
take away any desire on the part of the deal- 
ers to visit the automotive capital in Janu- 
ary as occurred last year. 


Three resolutions were adopted as fol- 
lows: : 

Three resolutions were adopted by the di- 
rectors before adjournment. One resolution 
praised the work done by F. W. A. Vesper, 
NADA president, and his staff for the work 
done in obtaining “more equitable fran- 
chise agreements;” a second proposed that 
the association compile from existing state 
associations a resume of their activities, and 
the third instructed the NADA secretary to 
send directors an agenda of any regular or 
special meeting setting forth the principal 
and essential matters to be acted upon, so 
that directors may-have an opportunity to 
confer with officers and directors of their 
states and thus learn the sentiment upon 
the proposed questions of those persons they 
lepresent. 


The board of directors elected a special 
committee of five members with instructions 
to work with the management in the immedi- 
ate preparation of a budget to govern the 
operations of the association and this spe- 
cial committee was given the authority to 
apply the terms of the budget as promptly 
as possible. 


Canadian August Retail 
Financing Increases 20% 


Sales of 9030 cars, trucks and buses were 
fnanced in Canada during August, a de- 
crease from the preceding month, but an 
increase of 20.4 per cent over August, 1934, 
when the total was 7502. There were 2362 
new vehicles financed for $1,689,393 in 
August, a gain of 13.6 per cent in number 
and 14.1 in value over August, 1934. Used 
vehicles financed numbered 6668 and the 
amount of financing was $1,703,780, a gain 
over August last year of 23 per cent in 
both number and dollar volume. 


Pontiacs New Rust-Proofing Process 
Handles Parts for 90 Cars per Hour 


One of the important items in Pontiac 
Motor Co.’s retooling program is the in- 
stallation of equipment for the new proc- 
ess of rust-proofing sheet metal parts. 
The equipment handles parts for 90 cars 
an hour. 

Fenders and other sheet metal parts 
pass through a series of operations which 
include an alkali wash, hot water rinse, 
rust-proofing spray, cold-water rinse. 
acid rinse, dry off and a tack-rag wipe. 
Under the former method, the operations 
consisted of an alkali wash, hot-water 
rinse, dry off in an open flame, acid dip, 
cold-water dip, dry off and a tack-rag 
wipe. 

The new rust-proofing method calls for 
a greater outlay for materials, but produces 
a more satisfactory job. An elaborate con- 
veyor system handles the sheet metal parts 
from the time they are placed on the hooks 
in the’ press room until they come out of 
the drier and are transferred to the enamel- 
ing conveyor. The first steps, prior to rust- 
proofing, are in the three-stage washer where 
accumulations of dust, dirt and drawing 
compound from the press room are taken 
off. 

From the washer the conveyor carries its 
cleaned parts by a direct route to the first 
of the three spraying operations which make 
up the rust-proofing process proper. All 
three spraying operations take place in a 
long steel gallery, where many vertical pipes 
with fan-shaped nozzles throw sheets of the 
solutions onto the parts from every side. 

The gallery is 110 ft. long. The conveyor 
operates at the rate of 30 ft. per min., which 
means that over 34% min. are required to 
pass through the three rust-proofing sprays 
before the drying process begins. 

The first spray, when the conveyor enters 
the gallery, drenches the parts with rust- 
resisting material which is supplied from a 
4500-gal. tank at the rate of 2200 gal. per 
min. The solution is heated to a tempera- 
ture of 175 deg. One minute is required for 
this operation. 








MEMA Reports Declines in Three of 


Four Major Index 


The Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association monthly index of business shows 
declines in three of the four index divisions 
during August, accessories shipments to 
wholesalers being the only division to show 


Divisions for Aug. 


an increase. The principal drop was in 
original equipment due to shut downs for 
change overs at car factories. 

The accompanying table shows the MEMA 
index in detail: 





Aug., Jul ’ Aug., 
(January, 1925 equals 100) 1935 1936 19nd 
Original equipment shipments to vehicle mfrs................ 85 113 85 
ervice parts shipments to wholesalers.................00ee08: 124 138 134 
Accessories shipments to wholesalers...............+eee8: és: ae 95 101 
Service equipment shipments to wholesalers............. ko.) an 81 68 
GRAND INDEX (composite) of above divisions 92 114 92 
Index car and truck production............cceececececcecesceee 103 146 102 
Index general business (bank transactions)..............-+++ 66 72 65 


. 








ee: 
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Fenders entering the 110-ft. 

steel gallery of the Pontiac 

Motor Co.'s new rust-proofing 
department 


The second stage is a rinse of cold water 
supplied at the rate of 1100 gal. per min. 
This washes the surplus rust-proofing solu- 
tion from the surface but does not remove 
it from the pores of the metal, where it 
completes the work of permanently stopping 
oxydation which produces rust. 

In the third step an acid rinse is pumped 
through the spray pipes at the rate of 1100 
gal. per min. This virtually “cauterizes” 
the surface and provides a seal over the rust 
proofing glaze as well as a base or bond for 
the enamel which follows the drying. 


Macauley Hurt When Car 
Collides With Truck 


John B. Macauley, chief engineer for the 
Chrysler Corp., was severely injured Satur- 
day, Oct. 5, when his automobile crashed 
into the rear of a truck in Mt. Clemens, 
near Detroit. Mr. Macauley is in Harper 
Hospital with a broken leg and severe cuts 
and bruises. 

The Mt. Clemens sheriff’s office reported 
Mr. Macauley was driving south when his 
car hit the truck, wrecking both auto and 
truck and scattering 40 bushels of apples 
over the road. The truck driver, Howard 
Hawkins, of Richmond, Michigan, was un- 
hurt. 


Curtis With F-S Steel 


Frank W. Curtis, formerly research engi- 
neer, Kearney & Trecker Corp., is now sales 
manager handling Firthite sales for Firth- 
Sterling Steel Corp. 
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Glossary of Automotive Labor Organizations 


The complex labor organization set-up within the automotive in- 


dustry has proved confusing upon numerous occasions. 


To clarify 


this situation and show the scope, alignments and activities of the 
many groups, Automotive Industries has prepared the following 
glossary of labor organizations functioning within the industry. 


ALB Bargaining Boards—Shop repre- 
sentation agencies set up by elections early 
this year under direction of the Automobile 
Labor Board, created by President Roose- 
velt in March, 1934, and headed by Dr. Leo 
Wolman and comprising also Nicholas Kelly 
as representative of employers and Richard 
L. Byrd as representative of labor. Some 60 
boards were established representing about 
180,000 employes in automobile plants. Since 
the passing of the ALB in June this year, 
most of the agencies have become inactive; 
some have formed unions of their own while 
the constituents of others have filtered into 
existing labor organizations. A few are still 
struggling to exist. 


Officers Association of Automobile In- 
dustrial Employees—An association of of- 
ficers of the various plant bargaining 
agencies set up by the Wolman Board. Has 
held monthly meetings for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and furthering the cause 
of collective bargaining. At present inac- 
tive since a majority of the membership 
formed the Brotherhood of Allied Automo- 
bile Workers. 


Brotherhood of Allied Automobile 
Workers—BAAW—A federation of inde- 
pendent unions growing out of the Officers 
Association of Automobile Industrial Em- 
ployes which it has about superseded. The 
Brotherhood itself will be superseded by a 
new organization if the consolidation of in- 
dependent unions now under consideration 
by the AAWA, the AIWA and the MESA 
materializes. The first two mentioned al- 
ready are members of the Brotherhood and 
constitute its mainstay. The MESA is ex- 
pected to be taken in at the next monthly 
meeting. Member unions of the Brother- 
hood enjoy complete autonomy. 


Automotive Industrial Workers Asso- 
sociation—AIWA-—Started as an _ out- 
growth of the Wolman Board’s bargaining 
agency at the Dodge plant but now has 


members in the Chrysler, Packard, Graham, 


Chevrolet Gear & Axle and Chevrolet 
Bumper plants. Claims membership of 
around 24,000. Enjoys cooperation of 


Father Coughlin. 


Associated Automobile Workers of 
America—AAWA —Organized in October, 
1934, when workers at the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. plants under leadership of Arthur 
Greer seceded from the AFL’s United 
Automobile Workers union. Has chartered 
about a dozen locals in the following plants: 
Olds and Fisher Body at Lansing; Pontiac 
Motor Car Co., Fisher Body and GM Truck 
in Pontiac; and Hudson and Plymouth in 
Detroit. Claims membership of approxi- 
mately 30,000, including its affiliated union, 
the Automobile and Garage Workers of 
America, Inc., a Massachusetts organization 
with locals of its own. 


Mechanics Educational Society of 
America—MESA—Started out to be a 
union for tool and die workers but later 
admitted production workers, although mem- 
bership comprising the latter class is small. 
Attained prominence and maximum strength 
in the fall of 1933 when it staged the tool 
and die strike that tied up preparatory work 
for new models and caused considerable de- 
lay in introduction of many lines at the start 
of 1934. Has been going through a period 
of internal troubles which together with 
abortive strike at Packard and threatened 
strike at Fisher Body Detroit plants this 
summer caused loss of strength but appears 
to be getting more active and is taking part 
in discussions looking toward amalgamation 
of independent unions. Expects to join the 
Brotherhood of Allied Automobile Workers 


in near future. 


American Federation of Labor—AFL 


Industrial unions in automobile and tire 
industries— 


International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America—UAW A— 
Chartered: by the AFL at the first constitu- 
tional convention of the federal unions in 
Detroit, August 26 this year. Membership 
about 30,000 workers in automobile and 
auto parts plants. 


United Rubber Workers of America, 
International Union—URW A—Chartered 
by the AFL at first constitutional conven- 
tion of federal unions in September this 
year at Akron. 


Craft Unions of AFL —Relatively small 
membership in motor industry and are in- 
active as bargaining agencies except per- 
haps the first two mentioned below which 
are the leading craft unions in the industry. 

International Metal Polishers Union 

Pattern Makers Association of North 
America 

International Moulders Union 

International Association of Machinists 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

International Union of Steam & Operating 
Engineers 

Millwrights & Pile Drivers Union 

Firemen’s & Oilers Union 


Dingman’s Club—<An independent union 
with small membership composed of workers 
skilled in the art of removing dents from 
finished automobile bodies. Lost a_ pro- 
tracted strike at Chrysler plants this spring. 

Society of Designing Engineers—Con- 
prises a professional class of workers, most 
of which are college graduates. Organized 
however for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining and functions as a union. Has 
membership of about 2300, with chapters in 
five automotive cities: Detroit, Flint, Jack- 
son, South Bend and Toledo. Chapter must 
have membership of 50 before charter is 
granted. Smaller groups are members at 
large in the national organization. The so- 
ciety was organized in December 1932 and 
has its headquarters in Detroit. 








Anticipate Sharp Recovery 
lf Output Is Speeded 


(Continued from Page 467) 


Chrysler and Plymouth deliveries by 
Chrysler dealers in the first 40 weeks of 
1935 totaled 153,671 units of which 119,484 
were Plymouths and 34,187 were Chryslers. 

Plymouth deliveries are up 21.5 per cent, 
Chrysler 63.1 per cent and the combined 
deliveries 28.8 per cent over corresponding 
period of 1934. 

The used car situation is reported by 
Chrysler dealers to be satisfactory with 
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stocks lower than in the previous week. 

During week ending October 5 Chrysler 
dealers delivered 1233 Plymouths and 428 
Chryslers, a total of 1661 units compared 
with 1481 Plymouths and 553 Chryslers, a 
total of 2034 units in the preceding week. 

Pontiac is now turning out more than 500 
of the new cars daily. Output during the 
five working days last week totaled 2675 
cars. Pontiac dealers delivered 6883 cars 
in September as against 4841 in September 
last year, bringing retail deliveries for the 
first nine months this year to 113,388, which 
compares with 62,591 in corresponding 
period last year and 72,877 for the full year 
of 1934. 


Sponge-Aire Co. Seats 
In White 704 Truck 


In the description of the new White 704 
truck appearing in a recent issue of AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES it should have been 
stated that the driver’s seat cushions are 
the product of the Sponge-Aire Seat Co. 


Denyes Joins Gemmer 


Harry M. Denyes, formerly in charge of 
engineering and sales of the Saginaw steer- 
ing gear division of the General Motors 
Corp., has joined the forces of the Gemmer 
Manufacturing Co. 
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Stout, Warner Inaugurate 


Philadelphia SAE Season 


The new Scarab, a very much refined edi- 
tion of the model described in these col- 
umns earlier this year, its designer, William 
B. Stout, president of the Stout Engineering 
Laboratories and of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and John A. C. Warner, gen- 
eral manager of the society, combined to 
make the opening meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Section on Wednesday of this week an 
outstanding success. 

Both Mr. Stout and Mr. Warner discussed 
the major role that automotive engineering 
had played in the development of transpor- 
tation and of civilization. No technical de- 
tails of the new Scarab were revealed as 
the full story is to be released shortly, but 
externally the lines of the original design 
have been worked out in a way that makes 
the car decidedly attractive in appearance. 

Discussing the car, Mr. Stout said that it 
was not streamlined and that a land vehicle 
could not be streamlined. Moreover, he de- 
clared that at automobile speeds, power re- 
quired to overcome head resistance was not 
important. Consequently, he stated that the 
only consideration that had been given to 
aerodynamics in the design of the car was 
to provide for stability in cross winds. 

Commenting on the report of Section 
Treasurer Robertson, Mr. Warner said that 
the society had ended its fiscal year on 
Sept. 30 very comfortably in the black on 
a national basis. 


Ind. Financing Act Rule 
May Halt Further Laws 


The recent decision of three United States 
judges holding the Indiana Retail Install- 
ment Sales Act unconstitutional will prob- 
ably discourage passage of such laws by 
other states, according to Milan V. Ayres, 
secretary and analyst of the NASFC. Mr. 
Ayres feels such a development likely in 
view of the fact that federal jurists handed 
down the decision. 


Member companies of NASFC have been 
advised by the association to continue com- 
pliance with the law’s provisions pending 
disposition of appeals from the ruling by 
Indiana officials. The appeal can be taken 
only before the United States Supreme 
Court since one of the three judges presid- 
ing at the hearing of the suit was a member 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Among finance company men there is a 
feeling that the court’s decision will be up- 
held. There has been no indication that 
any effort will be made to bring action 
against administration of the Wisconsin fi- 
nancing law inasmuch as most finance com- 
panies and retail organizations feel this 
particular law is a satisfactory piece of 
legislation. 


Wholesalers’ National 
Federation Proposed 
(Continued from Page 467) 


to combat those organized factors whose in- 
terests are apart from ours. It offers us the 
collective strength of all wholesalers in op- 
posing legislation that is destructive in 
character, and supporting that which is 
helpful. . . .” 

Ten primary purposes of the proposed 
Federation would be to (1) retain many of 
the benefits accrued through the operation 
of the code; (2) promotion of code objec- 
tives by voluntary means; (3) act in a 
liaison capacity between the wholesale trade 
and various governmental agencies; (4) col- 
lect statistics on a national scale; (5) main- 
tain valuable records which have been col- 
lected and keep them current; (6) act in 
coordination with trade associations on mat- 
ters affecting wholesalers; (7) establish 
standards of value on parts in cooperation 
with the government; (8) assist in promo- 
tion of fair trade legislation; (9) cooperate 
with the FTC in matters dealing with better 
ethics in wholesaling; (10) to appear be- 
fore government agencies and look after 
wholesalers’ interests on legislative matters. 





























































General Motors officials inspect Oldsmobile plant prior to 193¢ 
model run. In the foreground Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., corporation pres- 
ident, and C. L. McCuen, Olds president and general manager. Behind 
them is W. S. Knudsen, GM executive vice president 
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Murray Bond Call of 
$1,446,000 Planned 


Mortgage Securities Due 
Dec. | Convertible Into 
Company's Common Stock 


Murray Corp. of America plans to call 
a sizable block of its 6% per cent mort- 
gage bonds of which there are $1,446,000 
outstanding. The bonds are callable on or 
before Dec. 1, 1935, at 105 but are con- 
vertible into common stock at a ratio of 
10 to 1 which means that, with the stock 
selling around 17, the amount of bonds 
called undoubtedly will be converted into 
stock. 

Because of the sharp drop in automobile 
production during changeover to new 
models, Murray Corp. is expected to show 
a small loss in the third quarter but should 
have a profit in the final quarter of 1935 
with the resumption of heavier operations 
by motor companies. 


Hall Lamp Sales for 8 
Mos. Increased 45% 


Sales of C. M. Hall Lamp Co. during the 
first eight months this year were up 45 per 
cent over like 1934 period and based on 
the expectation for heavier automobile out- 
put next year prospects are good for con- 
tinuing its gains. While Hall lost its Dodge 
passenger car account for 1936 it has re- 
tained its other leading customers which 
include Chrysler, DeSoto, Graham, Hupp, 
Lincoln, Packard and Terraplane, some of 
which have added models which permits 
Hall to maintain its relative position in the 
industry. 


Bower Bearing Operations 


Raised by New Car Needs 


Bower Roller Bearing Co., which oper- 
ated at near capacity early this year, is 
fast returning to that rate as new model 
production of car manufacturers mounts. 
Supplying Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, 
Hudson and International Harvester, Bower 
expects to have about the same proportion 
of its customers’ business again in 1936 and 
is adding several smaller accounts. Com- 
pany’s business has been running well ahead 
of last year and with prospects for an ac- 
tive fourth quarter indications are that 1935 
earnings will exceed the net profit of $615,- 
771 or $2.56 a share, shown for 1934. 


Machine Tool Builders to 
Meet at Va. Spa, Oct. 26 


The fall convention of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association will be held 
Oct. 26 to 29 inclusive at the Hotel Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Convention ses- 
sions will be held the last two days with 
the first two given over to sports and social 
affairs. 

Reduced railroad fares have been author- 
ized according to the association. The round 
trip rate will be one and one-third the 
usual one-way fare. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


The colder weather last week stimulated trade in seasonal lines. 


Whole- 


sale business showed an improvement above that in the preceding week and 
made further gains as compared with the level in the corresponding period last 


year. 
activity in the autumn. 


Car Loadings Slump 


Railway freight loadings during the 
week ended September 28 amounted to 
630,771 cars, which marks a decrease of 
78,873 cars below those in the preceding 
week, a decline of 15,313 cars below 
those a year ago, and a decline of 38,414 
cars below those two years ago. 


More Current Produced 


Production of electricity by the elec- 
tric light and power industry in the 
United States during the week ended 
September 28 was 12.6 per cent above 
that in the corresponding period last 
year. 


Lumber Shipments Rise 


Lumber production during the week 
ended September 21 was reported to be 
fractionally lower than that in the pre- 
ceding week, but it is believed that re- 
vised figures will show that the level 
is the highest for any week since 1931. 
Shipments were slightly above those in 
the preceding week, while orders showed 
an increase of 6 per cent and exceed 
those in any other week since April. 


Farm Price Index Up 


The farm price index of the Bureau 


Several factors are believed to point to a revival of general business 


of Agricultural Economics on September 
15 stood at 107, as against 106 a month 
earlier and 103 a year earlier. The index 
of prices of the commodities that farmers 
buy was 125, as compared with 126 for 
both a month and a year earlier. 


Crude Output Lower 


Average daily crude oil production for 
the week ended September 28 amounted 
to 2,763,200 barrels, as against 2,774,500 
barrels for the preceding week and 2,- 
402,100 barrels for a year ago. 


Fisher's Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices for the week ended 
October 5 showed a slight increase, 
standing at 85.6, as against 85.5 the week 
before and 85.2 two weeks before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for the week ended 
October 2 showed no changes in holdings 
of discounted bills, of bills bought in 
the open market, and of. government se- 
curities. Money in circulation increased 
$62,000,000, while monetary gold stocks 
increased $117,000,000. 








Aug. Shut-Downs Increase 
Industry's Lay-Off Rate 


Due principally to shut-downs for change 
over and retooling purposes the automobile 
industry for August showed the highest lay- 
off and total separation rate per 100 em- 
ployees of any principal industry, according 
to a report from the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The lay-off 
rate moved up to 11.81 over the July rate 
of 5.02 and 9.90 for August, 1934. The 
total separation rate for last month was 
12.70 against 5.95 for July and 10.96 for 
August last year. 

While the rates for lay-off and total sep- 
aration have risen considerably over the 
comparable period of last year, the accession 
rate has shown an encouraging upward 
trend, standing at 4.00 for August this year 
against 2.61 for the same month one year 
ago. Another contributing cause of the 
higher lay-off and total separation rates is 
accounted for in the larger numbers of 
employees engaged in the motor plants this 
year in comparison with the numbers em- 
ployed at the same time during 1934. 
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The accompanying table gives the gov- 
ernment’s figures in detail: 


Aug., July, Aug,., 
Class of rates 1935 1935 1934 
REE cacc.ccaaeaaes sec 0.70 0.72 0.82 
DISCHATEO. .. 2.06.5. 0.19 0.21 0.24 
EMO ois. aiv ics 11.81 5.02 9.90 
Total separation... 12.70 5.95 10.96 
POCORRION 2 ci52.0, 4.00 2.46 2.61 


Rogers to Retire as NEMA 
President; Dinner Dec. 10 


The annual members’ meeting of the 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Traymore Hotel 
in Atlantic City on Tuesday, December 10, 
during the week of the Automotive Service 
Industries Show. It will be an informal din- 
ner meeting beginning at 6:30 P. M. and 
will be attended by the representative mem- 
ber of each company or his alternate. 

Mason T. Rogers, who will retire from 
the MEMA presidency at the end of the 
year after two successive terms, will pre- 
side at the members’ meeting. 

Newly elected directors also will be in- 


troduced to the membership at this meeting, 
Directors whose terms expire this year are: 
C. P. Brewster of K-D Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; R. J. Rich of Simoniz Co., Chicago; M. 
T. Rogers of The Multibestos Co., Cam. 
bridge, Mass.; L. L. Smith of B. F. Good. 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio; and J. M. Spangler 
of National Carbon Co., New York, who 
served during the last year to fill the un- 
expired term of F. C. Bahr, resigned. 


Burgess-Norton to Expand 


Production Facilities 


The Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the beginning of a program of plant 
and production modernization which will 
involve the expenditure of $50,000, princi- 
pally for new and additional automatic and 
tool machinery equipment. This additional 
machinery will greatly speed up production 
and increase piston pin production facilities 
at least 50 per cent. 

The company has also announced the fol- 
lowing personnel changes: C. B. Johnson, 
formerly sales manager, Charter Drive Divi- 
sion, has been made general sales manager 
of all replacement sales. H. V. Woleben now 
represents Burgess-Norton in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and eastern Iowa. R. B. Hill has 
been assigned the Indiana territory. R. J. 
Freeman has taken over St. Louis where 
a warehouse has been opened. T. G. Mc- 
Whirter has replaced Dan McDermott, re- 
signed, in the southwest. A. M. Reeves has 
been promoted to eastern district manager 
in charge of all sales including Charter 
Drive on the Atlantic seaboard and in New 
England. Glenn Luglan has been made 
manager of the Minneapolis warehouse and 
placed in charge of sales in Minnesota. 
W. C. Thompson has been made manager 
of the Atlanta warehouse, having been in 
the Atlanta warehouse as a clerk for sev- 
eral years. 


Largest Invisible Glass 
Window in Chrysler Bldg. 


Installation of the largest invisible glass 
display window in America was completed 
last week in the Chrysler Automobile Salon 
on the first floor of the Chrysler Building 
in New York City. Widely used in Europe, 
this installation is the first example of its 
use for automobile display in America. 

The secret of invisible glass lies in its 
shape and the method of installation. It is 
curved, and the two large sections which 
compose the window are arranged in such 
a manner as to reflect all light rays upward 
and downward into black velvet which ab- 
sorbs them. None of the light rays is re- 
flected outward and, since visibility is de- 
pendent upon the reflection of light to the 
retina of the eye, the illusion of a completely 
open space is thus created. The window 
is 14 feet, four inches long, and three feet, 
seven inches deep. 


Knudsen on S. A. Board 


W. S. Knudsen, GM executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Salvation Army, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Louis G. Palmer, 
chairman. 
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Trust Receipts Act 
Passed by Illinois 


Illinois has recently enacted the “Uniform 
Trust Receipts Act,” but in a form slightly 
different from that recommended by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 

As NASFC interprets that Act, a finance 
company which does not have an arrange- 
ment by which it can become the owner 
of financed cars before title is passed to 
the dealer can do floor-planning by means 
of trust receipts and be protected to the 
same extent as a company which does have 
such an arrangement. However, the filing 
provisions of the Act must be complied 
with. 

The finance company must file with the 
Secretary of State a “Statement of Trust 
Receipt Financing” setting forth that it 
expects to be engaged in trust receipt financ- 
ing with the specified dealer and mention- 
ing the kind of goods to be financed. This 
filing must be renewed annually, and there- 
by all transactions are protected. It is 
necessary that the finance company obtain 
title or “a security in interest” in the goods 
before the trust receipt is signed by the 
dealer, 


Self-Propelled High-Speed 
Train Bult by Budd Co. 


A self-propelled four-car articulated high- 
speed train of light weight stainless steel 
construction, with seats for 92 persons has 
been completed for the Chicago, Burlington 
nd Quincy Railroad by the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co. 

The new train consists of four cars car- 
tied on five trucks. It is 280’—0 5%” long, 
Weighs 287,245 lbs. when supplied with fuel, 
vater and sand, ready to run, and is driven 
ty a Winton 600 hp. Diesel-electric power 
lant. It is streamlined with smoothly 
curved front and rear ends and smooth 
longitudinal surfaces. Enclosed under-bod‘es 
tive a tubular cross-section between the 
ttucks, 
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Karl Strobel with 
electric arc saw. The 
teeth do not "cut." 
They are "contacts" 
for one end of arc— 
the other end is the 
work piece 









the Massachusetts 


Wind-tunnel 
Institute of Technology and experience with 
previous Burlington Zephyrs indicate that, 


tests at 


at a speed of 95 m.p.h., the total resistance 
to motion is reduced to about 50 per cent 
of that of a train of four coaches of conven- 
tional shape, but of the same weight. 


Automotive Stocks Make 
10° Gain in Market Value 


On a percentage basis the largest advance 
in market value of 100 representative stocks 
was made by a group of seven automotive 
securities, the gain for the month of Sep- 
tember was 10.5 per cent, according to 
Frazier Jelke & Co., New York. 

The market value of these securities at 
the close of August business was $2,219,- 
831,000 and had risen to $2,454,513,000 at 
the end of September. This is an increase 
of $234,682,000 or 10 per cent. 


Trade Assoc. Executives 
Elect Johnson President 


ington 
Manufacturers Association, has been elected 


tion Executives. 


Pyke Johnson, vice-president and Wash- 
representative of the Automobile 


president of the American Trade Associa- 
The election occurred at 
the Annual Convention of the trade execu- 
tives group in Toronto, the latter part of 
September. 

Mr. Johnson, former Denver newspaper- 
man, has been the Washington representa- 
tive of the automobile industry since 1918. 
In this connection he has also served as sec- 
retary of the Association’s committees on 
taxation and highway development. 

By appointments of Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover he was executive secretary of 
the official delegations to the Pan-American 
Highway Commissions in 1925 and 1929. 
Mr. Johnson is a past-president of the 
Washington Trade Association Executives. 


NSPA Convention Program 
Aims at Aggressive Action 


Announcing its program for meetings at 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, Dec. 
6, 7 and 8 the NSPA has emphasized that 
this year greater attention will be paid to 
developing constructive action aimed at off- 
setting threatening conditions by means of 
aggressive management and merchandising 
methods. The convention will be held in 
conjunction with the Automotive Service 
Industries Show scheduled for the New Jer- 
sey resort from Dec. 9 to 13. 

The opening general session will be held 
Friday morning, Dec. 6. A new feature of 
the program will be the departmentalizing 
of wholesalers’ divisional meetings. The 
manufacturers will meet separately. In the 
afternoons these divisional metings will be 
marked by an exchange of speakers, giving 
each division the benefit of the other’s views. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 
New York Automobile Show, New York, 90 
Ov. 2- 

Baltimore Automobile Show ....... Nov, 2-9 
San Francisco Automobile Show..Nov. 2-9 
Washington, D. C. Automobile Show, 

Nov. 2-9 
Detroit Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Buffalo Automobile Show pee 9-16 
indianapolis Automobile Show.. -Nov. 9-16 
Newark Automobile Show .......2 ‘ov. 9-16 
Cincinnati Automobile Show ....Nov. 10-16 
Pittsburgh Automobile Show..... Nov. 11-16 
Philadelphia Automobile Show..Nov. 11-16 
Toledo Automobile Show......... Nov. 15-21 
Chicago Automobile Show....... Nov. 16-23 
Portland, Ore., Automobile anh Nov. 16-23 
Minneapolis Automobile oo -.-Nov. 16-23 
Columbus Automobile Show . — 22-28 
Cleveland Automobile Show ....Nov. 23-30 
Montreal Automobile Show ...... Nov. 23-30 


Kansas City Automobile Show, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6 
Milwaukee Automobile Show.Nov. 30-Dec. 6 
Automotive Service Industries Shouw— 
REO TS 6a sce cscvvacss Dec. 9-13 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


National Safety Council, Louisville 
Er October “ia. 18 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
CD ..naascnnssoasanhanesee Oct. 14-15 
American Gas Association — Atlantic 
RE shtedénschdene+ecscneneen Oct. 14-18 
Industrial Materials Exhibit, Hotel 
Dee. Dew TORE .cccccvesssd Oct. 21-26 
Se DD bo ccveciccccccoeencess Nov. 2-9 
S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York....Nov. 4 
PR EL Me hn tosenevenebeseoean ov. 9-16 
American Petroleum Institute — Los 
SED 5% 0 0'00:006584466a0a0anNe Nov. 11-14 
PES. 5 ogs000.696400800s0008 Nov. 11-16 
International Acetylene Association, 
CNEL: ain cs50bbeeee0es Nov. 12, 13, 15 
PEND 0s kbosevuebencconnsoesand Nov. 2-9 
National Industrial Traffic e— 
CN ane scccdandbudesesdad Nov. 20-21 
CITI: RE avs ccnnpcteccsnes Nov. 23-28 


SAE Annual Meeting, Detroit, 
Jan. 13-17, 1936 
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Cadillac Off 


WO new eight cylinder series, one a 
shorter wheelbase job designed for 

the upper medium price bracket, a 
12 with a completely redesigned chassis, 
and a 16 which is continued without 
mechanical change, comprise the Cadil- 
lac line for 19386. Changes in the La- 
Salle models introduced last spring are 
of a minor nature. 

Entirely new V engines with cylinders 
and crankcase cast in block are used in 
the eight-cylinder chassis. All models, 
except the 16, have semi-centrifugal 
clutches, hydraulic brakes, sway sta- 
bilizers front and rear, and materially 
stiffer frames. In addition, on the 
larger eight and the 12, the steering 
column and the steering gear are con- 
nected by a short shaft with universal 
joints at each end to protect the steer- 
ing wheel against relative motion of 
body and frame. New body and hood 
designs patterned along the lines of the 
LaSalle have been adopted for the 
entire line and turret tops are used 
throughout. 


The new lower-priced job, designated 
as the 60, is smaller than any previous 
Cadillac eight, and a curb weight for 
the four-door touring sedan of 4200 lb. 
The larger eight and the 12 are of- 
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ers Smaller Eight 


Semi Centrifugal Clutches, 
Block, Hydraulic Brakes, 


fered in two wheelbase lengths—the 70 
and 80 respectively having 131 in. and 
the 75 and 85, 138 in. Last year the 
eight was built with wheelbase of 128, 
138 and 146 in., and the 12 with 146 in. 

Proving ground test data indicate 
that all models have a top speed of 90 
m.p.h. or better and that in hill-climb- 
ing and acceleration, the new cars stack 


The side rails now extend through and 

are welded to the new box-section front 

cross member. The inner ends of the 

lower wishbone are mounted on shafts. 

This view shows the construction used on 
the 70, 75, 80 and 85 


up with any cars now on the market. 
The 70 and 75 will do 90 to 95 mph 
while the new 60 has a top speed of 95 
to 100 m.p.h. In the eights, the in- 


Five passenger tour 
ing sedan of the 
"60" series 
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for 1936 Market 


Unit Cylinder and Crankcase 
New Vee Type Engines 
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Justries 


The new block cast V-8 Cadillac engine. 

It is built in 322 and 346 cu. in. sizes, 

developing 125 and 135 hp. respec- 
tively. 


creased engine power plus the smaller 
weight of the new lower-priced model 
accounts for these performance im- 
provements for the most part, while in 
the 12 the gains are due to a reduction 






Coupe of the new 
1936 LaSalle line 
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in weight resulting from refinements in 
design and the decrease in wheelbase. 
The new eight-cylinder L-head en- 
gines are identical except that in the 
60, the bore is 3% in., while in the 70 
and 75, the bore is 3% in. In both 
cases, the stroke is 4% in. as compared 
with 415/16 in last year’s eight, the 
7/16 in. reduction giving a worth-while 


by Don Blanchard 


reduction in piston speeds and bearing 
loads. Piston displacements are 322 
and 346 cu. in. respectively, against 353 
cu. in. last year, while peak power out- 
puts are 125 and 135, both at 3400 
r.p.m. The specific output is 0.4 hp. 
per cu. in. in both engines, which com- 
pares with 0.36 in 1935. The maximum 
torque of the 322 cu. in. unit is 260 
lb.-ft. at 1300, while the larger engine 
shows 278 lb.-ft. at 1600. These com- 
pare with a torque maximum of 249 
lb.-ft. at 1750 last year. 

With cylinders and crankcase cast in 
block, the engine is inherently rigid. It 
is further reinforced by making the 
wall around the valve portion of the 
combustion chamber % in. thick and 
by thickening the lower wall of the 
cylinder head. A through boss also ex- 
tends from the top wall of the center of 
each cylinder block to the crankcase. 

Crankshaft journals and pins are 4 
in. larger than last year, their diameter 
now being 2% in. With the shorter 


stroke there is an overlap of % in. 
between the journals and the pins. The 
crankshaft carries counterweights on 
each cheek, the second and fifth being 
attached with dowels and secured with 
cap screws, and the other four being 


480 


forged integral with the shaft. Main 
bearings are bronze-backed babbitt 
while the rods have steel-backed bab- 
bitt. 

The connecting rods are split diagon- 
ally at the big ends to facilitate re- 
moval from the top, the caps having 
grooves on their faces into which fit 
tongues on the rod. Piston pins float 
in diamond-bored holes. Pistons are 
T-slot Bohn aluminum alloy with an- 
odized finish. 

Hydraulic valve lash adjusters are 
used on the eight-cylinder engines for 
the first time, the design being shown 
in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The camshaft is solid, instead of 
drilled, and has the accessory drive gear 
forged integral. With the adoption of 
mushroom followers, changes in cam 
contours giving new timing, and larger 
intake valves have resulted in improved 
volumetric efficiency. The new valve 
timing has the intake opening at TDC 
and closing at 42 deg. ABC. The ex- 
haust opens at 52 deg. BBC and closes 
10 deg. ATC. 

Downdraft carburetion is another new 
feature on the eights. Dual 1%-in. 
Strombergs are used. The intake mani- 
folds have a drain to prevent flooding 
and are arranged so that one supplies 
the even-numbered cylinders and the 
other the odd-numbered ones. A “‘triple- 
range” manual and automatic choke, 
similar to that used on LaSalle, has 
been adopted. To guard against vapor 
lock, the combination fuel and vacuum 
pump is mounted on the front cover 
directly behind the fan and is driven 
from an eccentric mounted on the front 
end of the camshaft. The diaphragm 
operating mechanism in the pump has 
been redesigned for quieter operation. 

Radiator cooling capacity has been 
raised by increasing the tube spacing to 
5 in. and by providing more air sur- 
face. In addition, the tubes are larger, 
straighter and smoother inside. Pres- 


Main journal and 
crankpin diameters 
have been increased 
to 2!/2 in. and all 
cheeks carry counter- 
weights on the 
eight-cylinder crank- 
shaft. 


sure-operated vent valves are fitted to 
both the eights and the 12, a pressure 
of about 8 Ib. being required to open 
them. 

The fan, the generator on the left 
and water pump on the right are all 
driven by the fan-belt. The pump has 
self adjusting, chevron-type packing. 
Cooling water enters the right bank of 
cylinders, the left bank being supplied 
by a cross tube. The flow of water is 
regulated by the sizes of the openings 
between the block and the heads. With 
the new arrangement, only three pieces 
of hose are required as compared with 
six last year, with a proportionate de- 
crease in the number of joints. 

The fan is slightly smaller than last 
year, but it operates at 95 per cent of 
engine speed instead of 90 per cent 
last year. Permanently sealed and 
lubricated ball bearings carry the fan- 
shaft. 

Exhaust gases are handled by a sin- 
gle pipe and muffler on the right side, 
gases from the left bank being carried 
to the right by a cross-over pipe. A 
similar construction is now standard on 


Sectional view of the new rear axle used on the 1936 Cadillacs 
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the 12. Straight-through resonance. 
type mufflers are used. 

The oiling system provides for direct 
lubrication of all moving parts. The 
oil pump, which has the overflow regu. 
lator built into its body, is bolted to the 
crankshaft at the left of the rear main 
bearing. It draws its supply through a 
screened, float-type intake. All oil pas- 
sages are drilled in the engine cast- 
ings, except for short pipes leading to 
the four boxes containing the lash ai- 
justers and the line leading to the oil 
gage. Air for crankcase ventilation is 
taken through the oil filler on the left 
side where the fan builds up a pressure, 
and passes through a copper mesh air 
filter. Gases are exhausted from the 
crankcase through openings in the valve § 
covers, one of these openings being 
connected to the intake manifold, while 
the other goes to the air silencer elbow 
above the carburetor. Pressure within 
the crankcase is below atmospheric 
which militates against oil leaks. 

Both eights and the 12 are fitted 
with Long semi-centrifugal, 11 in 
clutches. The transmissions on the 12 
and the larger eight are carried over 
from last year with minor modifice 
tions, but the new lower-priced eight 
has an entirely new transmission which 
is patterned after the LaSalle design 
with wider gear faces, etc. Both trans 
missions, of course, are synchromesh 
and have helical gears throughout. The 
complete unit powerplants are su) 
ported on rubber at four points—one # 
the front, one at each rear engine leg 
and one under the rear of the forwarl 
driveshaft housing. 

Although some modifications in the 
spring suspension have been made, muth 
of the improvement in riding comfort 
provided by the new cars is attributed 
by Cadillac to the greater rigidity 
the frames, particularly against to 
sional stresses. As a result of redesigt 
ing the frames are said to be 2% times 
as stiff as last year. 
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The frames on the 70, 75, 80 and 85 
have new box section front cross mem- 
pers through which the side rails pass, 
the rails and the cross member being 
welded together. The box section be- 
tween the X and the front cross mem- 
per has been made wider (3% in. 
against 25/16 in.) by nesting the ex- 
tensions of the X-member leg in and 
riveting them to the side rails. A chan- 
nel section of about the same height as 
the inside of the side rail channel com- 
pletes the box, the two being welded 
together. The rear extensions of the X 
also nest in the side rails, being carried 
pack to a point just aft the rear axle, 
put in this case the box is formed by 
a plate which is welded to the side 






ce- 


ect 
The 
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ain 


channels. At each of the four ends of 
the X, the X member, the side rails 
and the side-rail reinforcement are 
welded together. At the junction of 
the X, through which the propeller 
shaft passes, the four legs are also 
welded together. The X is deeper at 
the junction and is covered by a larger 
rinforcing plate. 

In the 60, which has a shorter wheel- 
base, the side rails still turn outward 
at the front cross member so as to 
enclose the coil springs. The front cross 
member is closed with a plate at the 
bottom to give a box section, and the X 
member arms are riveted directly to the 
‘ide rails as in the larger Cadillac. At 
the rear, the side-rail reinforcing also 
is similar. 

No major change has been made in 
the front suspension. The inner ends 
if the lower wishbones are now sup- 
ported on shafts as on the LaSalle. 
Rubber bumpers have been placed out- 
‘ide the coil springs except on the 60, 
% that dirt and ice which might collect 
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may drop out through the open spring 
bottom. Rear springs take driving re- 
actions. They are enclosed in metal 
covers. Bushings at the front of the 
springs are rubber. On the 60 the 
shackles are of the threaded type, while 
on the 70, 75, 80 and 85, rubber is used 
at the upper end of the shackle and 
threaded construction at the lower. 
Manual ride control has been dropped, 
except on the V-16. The Fleetwood jobs 
are now equipped with 1% in. double- 
acting hydraulics with end-to-end dis- 
charge. Front shock absorbers have 
been simplified by the use of two control 
valves instead of three, the orifices 
being combined with the relief valves. 
Rear shocks have inertia control and in 


The dual intake mani- 
fold. The odd num- 
bered cylinders draw 
from one section and 
the even-numbered 
from the other. 


addition clicker control for manual ad- 
justment. On the 60, shock absorbers 
are 1% in. double acting with center 
discharge. 

As previously mentioned, on the 70, 
75, 80 and 85, the lower end of the 
steering column is connected to the 
steering gear by a shaft with universal 
joints at each end. Cadillac engineers 
found that a good deal of “steering- 
wheel nervousness” was due to relative 
motion between the body and frame, 
and adopted this means to meet the sit- 
vation. As a further result of the re- 
vision, it was found practical to reduce 
steering friction by mounting the king 
pins in needle bearings instead of plain 
bearings. 

Propeller shafts on the Cadillacs, ex- 


The connecting rod big end is split 

diagonally, a tongue and groove joint 

being provided for the cap. The rod- 

. piston assembly may be removed from 
the top. 
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cept the 16, are now all of the same 
length, the differences in wheelbase be- 
ing taken care of in the length of the 
front driveshaft housing. Rear axles 
are semi-floating with 4.1 reduction on 
the 60, 4.55 on the 70, 4.60 on the 75, 
and 4.60 on the twelve. An optional 
ratio of 4.30 is available. With the 
standard ratios, engine revolutions per 
mile are 2925 for the 60, 3090 for the 70 
and 3115 for the 75. Disk wheels with 
demountable rims are standard. The new 
hydraulic brakes are Bendix duo-servo, 
with centrifuse drums. 

Air-cooled peak load generators are 
now used on all models. The eights 
have 4% in. units, while the diameter is 
5% in. on the 12 and 16. The regulator 
is mounted on the forward side of the 
dash as on the LaSalle. Starting motors 
are unchanged, although they are dif- 
ferently mounted and on the V-8 en- 
gines, the double reduction gears have 
been dropped. On the eights, spark 
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Steering wheel nervousness caused by relative movement of body 
and frame is overcome by this universal jointed shaft connecting the 
lower end of the steering column with the steering gear 


The hydraulic valve lash adjuster with 
mushroom cam follower now used on 
the Cadillac eights. 


plugs have been changed from 18 to 14 
mm. Single arm distributors are used 
on the eights. Vacuum spark control is 
provided. 

All bodies and sheet metal are en- 
tirely new, except on the 16. Fleetwood 
bodies are used on all models, except 
the 60, which carries Fisher bodies. In 
all models with built-in trunks, the 
spare wheel or tire is carried in the 
trunk compartment. To deaden noise, 
the turret tops have a % in. pad of 
soft material cemented to their under 
sides and special mats are placed in the 
door, back and quarter panels. The 
cowl deck has a jute pad cemented to it, 





the body dash is heavily insulated with 
jute, fibre board and Celotex, the front 
floor boards have felt under the metal 
center section and jute pads are in- 
stalled under the carpets. Six cloth 
selections are offered on all Fisher 
closed jobs, and three cloth and four 
leather options on the Fisher converti- 
bles. On the Fleetwood closed bodies, 
the buyer has the choice of eight cloth 
options and on the convertibles, two 
cloth selections and four leathers. 

In the LaSalle line, a new grille de- 
sign is used and the hood ports have 
been changed. Other changes include a 
more rigid X member giving a stiffer 
frame, vacuum spark control, doors 
hinged at the front, hand brake under 
the dash and a new instrument panel 
patterned after the 1936 Cadillac de- 
sign. 





Specifications of New Cadillac V-8 Power Plant 


eae: 
Power ———s 
‘ 


Torque—60 
70 & 75 

Compression ratio 

Pistons 

Piston weight 
rings, pin, 
70 & 75 

Oil ring number and 
width 

Compression ring num- 
ber and width 

Piston pin type and 
diameter 

Connecting rod C to C. 
length 

Connecting rod weight. 

Rod __siébearings, 
diam., length 

Main bearings 


with 
etc. — 60 


Main bearing lengths. 
Timing drive 

Intake valves 
Exhaust valves 
Tappet adjustment ... 
Oil pressure to 


- Air cleaner and _ si- 
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Ignition 


cu. in. Spark plugs 
at 3,400 

135 at 3,400 

260 Ibs. ft. at 1,300 

278 lbs. ft. at 1,600 

6.25 


Bohn aluminum, T-slot, anodized 


Starter 
Generator 
Clutch 


- Transmission 

25.13 oz. 

25.13 oz. 
Universals 

25/32 Rear axle 

2% 


Floating—% 


% . 
41.3 oz. 


Steel backed babbitt—2% x 2 1/32 

Three, bronze backed babbitt, 
2% diam. 

1—1 1/6; 2—1 9/64; 3—1 31/32 

Morse chain, 14 wide, % pitch 

Wilcox-Rich, 8260 steel, 1% in. 

Wilcox-Rich, 8845 steel, 15¢ in. 

Automatic hydraulic 

Mains, rods, pins, camshaft and 
timing chain. Valve tappets, oil 
pump and distributor drive gears 

AC pump 

Stromberg plain tube, dual down- 
draft, 1% in. 


AC 
Oldberg 


Steering gear 
Steering gear 
overall 


Service brakes 
Brake drums 
Brake diameter 
lining widths—60 
Braking area—60 
70 


Percent’ braking 
rear wheels—60 


bleed 
7 


Transmission ratio—60 
.» 


ratio—60.... 
70 & 75 


70 & 75. 


Delco-Remy 
vance 20°, 


665-D, manual ad- 
automatic advance 
: 22°, vacuum 15° 
AC K-9 14 mm. 
Delco, 110 amp. hr. on 60 and 
130 amp. hr. on 70 & 75 
Delco 727-V four pole with soleoid 
operated engagement 
Delco-Remy, 961-D, peak 
fan-belt driven 
Long, semi - centrifugal, 11 in. 
diam. 
Synchromesh, all helical gears 
Direct, 1.53, 2.37 and reverse 2.53 
Direct, 1.47, 2.40 and reverse 2.49 
Mechanics, needle bearings 
Semi-floating 


4.55 

4.60 

7.00 x 16, 26 lbs. 

7.50 x 16, 28 lbs. 

7.50 x 16, 32 Ibs. 

Disk, Motor Wheel 

54% x2, 12 leaves 

61% x 2%, 9 leaves 

Saginaw, worm and double roller 


18.75 and 22.5 
24.00 and 25.2 
Bendix hydraulic 
Centrifuse 


12x 2 
14x24 
207 sq. in. 
270 sq. in. 
44 

42 

121 in. 
131 
138 


load, 
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N essential of good plant manage- 
A nent in our opinion, is the accept- 

ance of a proper viewpoint for the 
overhead problem. A study of many 
manufacturing establishments has 
proved that overhead is the greatest 
management variable and one _ that 
spells the difference between profit and 
loss. Good control in this particular 
may help reduce costs even in the most 
advanced plants. 

Control of overhead burden is a mat- 
ter of acquiring the right cost-account- 
ing slant. Our way of doing it is to 
analyze every job in the plant and 
break down the burden into two cate- 
gories—fixed and variable expense. The 
fixed portion is taken as the apparently 
invariable charge including deprecia- 
tion, although even this item is care- 
fully watched for evidence of variable 
factors. Variable charges include such 
items as perishable tools, all expense 
materials, maintenance, non-productive 
labor, ete. The only way to control this 
variable expense is to keep department 
heads, and all others concerned with 
expense items, posted constantly on the 
way their operation is going. This is 
done by means of daily reports which, 
give a quick picture of expenses. 
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Overhead, Management 


We have found that this form of con- 
trol helps to hold down the overhead 
and permits profitable operation. Ob- 
viously there is a big difference between 
writing costs on a basis of 250 per cent 
overhead and a possible 150 or 175 per 
cent. 

The selection of the right kind of 
production machinery has a lot to do 
with the size of the “fixed” overhead 
account. If the equipment has over- 
capacity in comparison with the de- 
sired volume, the fixed charge is bound 
to be too high. The proper balance be- 
tween capacity and desired volume, 
naturally, will give the minimum bur- 
den provided the equipment is modern 
and can handle the product in a fash- 
ion consistent with best current prac- 
tice. In lining up the Packard “120” 
job we selected equipment that offered 
unusual possibilities in cutting the 
overhead burden. 

Take the engine line for example. 
Here is a new type of unit-machine 
which can be tooled up to function as a 
special purpose job énd yet has suf- 
ficient flexibility to permit a change- 
over to an entirely different operation 
or part with small outlay. This feature 
makes it possible to cut the depreciation 








and Modernization 


by George T. Christopher 


Vice President in Charge of Manufacturing 
Packard Motor Car Company 


rate materially since the machine ele- 


’ ments are good for many years and can 


be amortized over a long period. Only 
the tooling and fixtures need be depreci- 
ated over short periods, with a conse- 
quently higher depreciation rate. 

Another favorable factor in this con- 
nection is that the productivity of the 
line was geared with probable sales 
volume. Consequently when sales began 
to exceed the normal capacity of the 
plant, the equipment was worked more 
intensively through added shifts, thus 
cutting the burden per unit still more. 

This year the automotive industry 
is in the midst of its greatest expansion 
program. It is a recognition of the 
growing public acceptance of the new 
offerings of automotive manufacturers 
and represents the principle long recog- 
nized in this industry, namely—an ef- 
fort to build cars having the maximum 
of consumer satisfaction at the best 
price. 

Modernization in the automotive in- 
dustry is directed chiefly to the building 
of better values at constantly lower 
cost. And quite contrary to popular 
ideas this objective is achieved not by 
reduction in direct labor, for the indus- 
try has the highest labor rates of any 
American industry, but by good man- 
agement. It is achieved by the elimi- 
nation of waste; by reduction in over- 
head burden; by the use of modern 
equipment and new types of raw mate- 
rials; by improvement in process and 
tooling. 

As a result of the economic cycle of 
circumstances, good management and 
the modernization of equipment bring 
down manufacturing costs—this in- 
creases the sales of cars and boosts the 
payrolls. It is by this process that the 
industry has become the largest em- 
ployer of labor in the world. 
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Who Creates Unemployment ? 


HE testimony of the U. S. 
‘| sore of the Census was 

cited two weeks ago to refute 
the defeatist dirge of permanent 
unemployment for one-fifth of the 
country’s working population. The 
deep shadow of idle hosts has 
been exploited by the professional 
labor leader. It provides a spacious 
buttress for his claim that the 
hours of labor must be reduced to 
currently impracticable limits. On 
the other side the politician 
counts those who cannot toil to 
justify the expenditure of prodig- 
ious sums of borrowed money. 


An Enigma 


To other large groups of earnest 
citizens who view the problem— 
with sympathy certainly — but 
otherwise with greater detach- 
ment than the politician and the 
labor leader, the refractory pro- 
portions of the workless army con- 
stitutes a puzzle which they can- 
not solve. Mechanization is not 
an adequate answer, for this has 
been going on since the indus- 
trial revolution got under way, an 
occasion that antedates the de- 
pression by a century and a half. 
How come business can improve 
50 per cent in a period of two 


and a half years while the num- 
ber of unemployed remains within 
speaking distance of the peak? 


A Part of the Answer 


We tried last week to suggest 
a part of the answer. It is to 
be found in the scale of relief and 
PWA wage payments. Cotton was 
used to illustrate the point. The 
royal crop of the American South 
is used for a great many pur- 
poses, ranging in scale from fancy 
handkerchiefs and’ costly shirts 
to wrapping for cotton bales. At 
the upper scale it competes with 
silk, rayon, wool and linen; at 
the lower, with hemp, jute and 
wood pulp. The price of cotton 
determines the point in this scale 
of uses to which cotton may de- 
scend. At 50 cents a pound it 
would serve a limited demand at 
the top; at 5 cents it could dis- 
place many of its humble com- 
petitors. If, by artificial means, 
a price is set above the value 
which the relation of supply and 
demand would naturally establish 
in a free market some of the 
cotton will remain “unemployed.” 
That is why the Government is 
now the owner of more than five 
and a half million bales of cotton. 


The world is prepared to use this 
great surplus—at a price. A sur- 
plus under conditions of free price 
play is practically impossible. For 
reasons which have little to do 
with economics our Government 
cannot dispose of its cotton at the 
market. 

We-have a similar situation in 
labor. The problem is more com- 
plex since there are more grades 
of labor than there are of cotton 
and the gap between the highest 
grade of human service and the 
lowest is far greater than it is 
with any commodity. The point 
we make is that our surplus labor 
supply could be employed—at a 
price. 


Soft Boiled Sympathy 


It is here that well meaning 
disciples of the more abundant 
life rise in protest. To permit the 
millions of unfortunates without 
jobs to accept work at whatever 
price the quality of their services 
and the opportunities for work 
permit would be an unconscion- 
able reversion to stone age eco- 
nomics. They flourish meticulous- 
ly detailed budgets of minimum 
living costs and prove that a man 
must have, let us say, no less than 
$2,000 a year (Tugwell) to live 
decently. This, then, is established 
as the upset price for the idle. 

It is safe to say that if Harry 
Hopkins aided by the amici curiae 
of the American Federation of 
Labor had succeeded in establish- 
ing such a minimum the unem- 
ployed today, instead of being 10 
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Business 


to 13 million, would in fact be 
much greater. It is impossible for 
these good people to understand 
that the law cannot arbitrarily 
impute value to a worker. Legis- 
lation can no more do this than 
it can prescribe the number of 
chuckle units which a gag will 
evoke or fix the satisfaction which 
a painting will yield. If the law 
states that the hire of a man may 
be no less than $75 a month it 
draws a fast line upon the scale 
of human values and says, in ef- 
fect “All those who are worth less 
than $75 a month in the open 
market shall be denied the privi- 
lege of work.” 

To expose the idle to privation 
in order to force them to accept 
employment at pay which their 
services will justify seems like 
ruthless counsel and the discipline 
of the jungle. Yet it is an open 
question if, in the end, this is not 
the most humane way of solving 
the problem even though some of 
us, in the end, may be dead. 


Policy With Universal Joints 


Unemployment is by all odds 
the most serious problem which 
the depression leaves us. It is 
aggravated by a recent about-face 
of the Administration in the mat- 
ter of relief rates. At the time 
the President asked for his $4,- 
880,000,000, sturdy legislators 
arose in the upper house and de- 
manded that the President be 
forced to pay all workers at pre- 
Vailing wages, prevalence being 
defined, as the scale established by 





the labor organizations in the 
community. It was a demand that 
the highest rate—in most com- 
munities a purely nominal rate— 
be made the rate at which the 
idle, usually the least efficient, 
must be compensated. 

The moderate and sensible posi- 
tion of the Administration, that 
the average and authentically 
prevailing rate in each community 
be the standard, was bitterly as- 
sailed by the resounding spokes- 
men of labor. Economically it 
would have been best to establish 
a scale slightly below the lowest 
wage paid in private employment 
in each community. Thus the 
worker would have every incentive 
to leave the payroll of the State, 
to search for a job and give em- 
ployers with the courage to pursue 
an elusive profit the opportunity 
to do so. The press of the country 
rallied vigorously to the support 
of the President who finally won 
the day. For reasons that will 
always remain inexplicable to the 
naive this hard won position has 
now been surrendered to the 
enemy in broad daylight without 
firing a single shot. 


Companion Ailments 


Although the persistence of un- 
employment is a serious economic 


By Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


disease it is the cause of com- 
panion ailments some of which are 
more serious even than the origi- 
nating infection. The payment 
of a super dole debauches the 
spirit and stimulates the expecta- 
tions of the recipients. They be- 
come unwilling to work, openly 
scorn regular jobs, and “strike” 
for higher pay. When a man gets 
$90 a month for 60 hours of work, 
as the skilled unemployed worker 
in the New York area does, it 
leaves him ample time to think 
about society’s obligation to him. 
“The world owes me a living.” He 
becomes convinced of his social 
merit as a consumer and gives 
his support to the party which 
offers him the most. 

Such a man is not concerned 
with inflation or a balanced bud- 
get. These problems are remote. 
If an evaporating dollar, follow- 
ing upon chronic deficits, brings 
ruin to the land it is a ruin by 
which he has profited. Relief on 
the present scale and in the cur- 
rent manner will insure perma- 
nent unemployment at a much 
higher level than we have known 
in the past. It will also, in the 
end, destroy the credit of the 
Government and reduce the dollar 
to a mock symbol of account and 
exchange. 
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Automotive Men Make “ 

















Alvan Macauley, Pack- 
ard president, watches 
the play closely 





Henry Ford, Harvey Firestone, Jr., and Edsel Ford 
with Mrs. Edsel Ford and their children make the 


party 









C. E. Sorensen of Ford Motor Co. and 
Harold Gronseth of Automotive Indus- 
tries look over the field 








Tore Franzen’ of 
Chrysler engineering 
department enjoys 
the qame 





William A. Fisher 
thinks that one over 







The Tigers winning streak got 4 
hearty chuckle from Vincent 


Bendix 










Charles B. Bohn, president 
of Bohn Aluminum & Brass, 
with P. A. Markey, vice- 
president, at his right 
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@rives” for the World’s Series 





Clyde R. Paton (left) chief engineer of Packard 
talks it over on the way out with Earl Smith, 
assistant engineer 


Walter O. Briggs, president of Briggs 

Mfg. Co. and part owner of the Tigers, 

greets Harold Gronseth of Automotive 
Industries before the game started 


A. |. Philp and F. R. Valpey (at his 
tight) from Graham-Paige were 
strong rooters for the Tigers 


ries 
Automotive Industries 


H. J. Klinger, gen- 
eral manager of 
Pontiac talks things 
over with Frank 
Denny, Packard ad- 
vertising manager 


M. E. Coyle, Chevrolet 
president, thought it 
was great 


R. K. Lee, director of 

research for Packard, 

takes the game a bit 
more seriously 


O. R. Skelton of Chrysler, 

executive engineer, seemed 

satisfied with another Cub 
down on pitched balls 
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Part IV 


Part Ill appeared in the issue 
of October 5, 1935. Part V 
will be printed in an early 


issue 


rarity in Europe, but a good many 
of them carry miniature power- 
plants which present no particular 
mounting problem. So far as the writer 


JQ sy Ben vehicles are not a 


knows, there are only two makes of car | 


with moderate-sized rear-mounted pow- 
erplants which are in regular produc- 
tion on any scale. These are the 90- 
cu. in. small Mercedes-Benz and the 
Tatra eight-cylinder car of 181 cu. in. 
displacement, which latter is manufac- 
tured in Czechoslovakia. Crossley’s of 
England two years ago exhibited at the 
London show a car with rear-mounted 
powerplant based on the Sir Dennis- 
toun Burney design, but the car is no 
longer being listed among Crossley 
models, and therefore evidently is not 
in regular production. 
The Mercedes-Benz rear-engined car 
was first announced toward the end of 
1933. The 80-cu. in. vertical four-cyl- 
inder engine was then mounted back of 
the rear axle on a forked extension of 
-the tubular backbone and drove to the 
rear wheels through a worm and wheel 
set. Rear suspension was by coiled 
_springs with what are known as swing- 
ing axles. The car as a whole was of 
rather attractive design, there being a 
moderate sized hood of conventional 
form at the front, under which there 
was room for the spare wheel, the tool 
box, and luggage, and a sort of tor- 
pedo deck at the back which gave little 
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Design Trends| 


by P. M. Heldt 


Engineering Editor, Automotive Industries 





A look into the engine compartment of the 90-cu. in. 
Mercedes sports roadster 


indication of a powerplant being tucked 
away under it. The radiator was 
mounted over the final drive housing, 
with a fan back of it, and air entered 
through inconspicuous louvers in the 
side panels of the body, a passage being 
formed between the side panels and the 
inner lining of the body through which 
the air taken is passed to the space 
in front of the radiator. The air left 
the engine space through long slots in 
the top of the rear deck which were 


















Mercedes-Benz sports runabout with 


hidden from view by moldings raised 
% in. above the surface of the deck. 
The car had a wheelbase of only 
98% in. 

At the same time this Mercedes-Benz 
rear-engined model was announced, an- 
other German maker, Hansa of Bremen, 
also came out with a rear-engined 
model, but this had an engine of only 
24.5 cu. in. displacement, of the two- 
stroke type and with two cylinders. 
The latest listing of products of this 
company does not mention this model. 

During the summer of 1934 the orig- 
inal 80-cu. in. rear-engined Mercedes- 
Benz was superseded by a 90-cu. in. 
model of the same general design, but 
the engine, instead of being located 
back of the rear axle, was forward 


engine under rear deck 
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Rear end of Tatra car with rear deck raised 


thereof. Apparently the overhanging 
powerplant had left too little weight 
on the front axle for extreme condi- 
tions (steep grades, slippery roads) to 
make steering sufficiently dependable. 
The tubular backbone construction with 
forked rear end for engine mounting 
was retained, as was the worm drive. 
The worm shaft is hollow, so as to 
allow the clutch shaft to pass through 
it to the transmission, which is located 
back of the final drive housing. The 
general arrangement of the cooling sys- 
tem remained the same, only it was 
noticeable that in addition to louvers 
in the lower side panel for air entrance, 
there are louvers also in the upper 
panels and in the roof, and the mold- 
ing-disguised outlets in the rear deck 
are replaced by quite prominent louvers. 


Tatra eight-cylinder V air-cooled engine 


. 
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The wheelbase was increased from 98% 
to 102 in. and the car was said to have 
a speed of 75 m.p.h., which, of course, 
is quite high for an engine horsepower 
of only 45 at 4000 r.p.m., testifying to 
the efficiency of the streamlining. 

The Tatra eight-cylinder streamlined 
car was introduced at the Berlin auto- 
mobile show in the spring of 1934. Its 
designer, Ledwinka, ranks as one of 
the most progressive in Europe, hav- 
ing also originated the tubular back- 
bone type of construction. The present 
car was specially designed to develop 
high speeds with moderate fuel con- 
sumption. It is claimed to attain 95 
m.p.h., although its 183-cu. in. engine 
develops only 60 hp., and the fuel mile- 
age is said to range between 14.5 and 
16.5 per U. S. gallon. 


-* 
a 
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Citroen eight-cylinder V powerplant 
and drive unit for front drive 


front drive from the commercial stand- 
point was undoubtedly its adoption by 
Citroen, “the largest manufacturer in 
Europe,” in 1934. In the Citroen front- 
drive 12-hp. (tax rating) car the sepa- 
rate chassis frame was dispensed with, 
the engine and drive unit being mounted 
directly on the front end of the all- 
steel body and the rear axle attached 
to the rear end of the body. This, of 
course, necessitates body sills of more 
than the usual rigidity. In the Citroen 


The eight-cylinder V air-cooled en- 
gine has a bore of 2.94 and a stroke of 
3.30 in. The engine is located back of 
the axle and is flange-bolted to the 
final drive housing. The clutch shaft 
extends through this housing to the 
four-speed transmission ahead of the 
rear axle. The final drive is of a type 
with two pairs of bevel gears, one for 
each driving wheel, the differential 
being mounted on the driving shaft in- 
stead of on the axle, and the axle 
halves oscillating around the axis of 
the driving pinions. This type of rear 
axle has been used by Tatra for many 
years in other models with front- 
mounted engines. 

A blower ‘is mounted on the side of 
each bank of four cylinders and blows 
cooling air through air ducts surround- 
ing the finned cylinders. These blowers 
are driven by V belts from the end of 
the crankshaft. 

The greatest step forward of the 


Citroen-Budd all-steel body for frameless car with front drive 


body, which is being manufactured 
under Budd license, the body sill at the 
door openings, where, because of the 
reduced height, the strain naturally is 
the greatest, is of box section, being 
made of two channels set on end and 
electrically welded together. The sec- 
tion at the door opening is about 3 in. 
wide and 6 in. deep. The outer side is 
swept under for appearance, as the car 
is furnished without running boards. 
From the door opening the sill section 


Forward end of Citroen body, showing 
horns to which a front cradle is secured 
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sweeps forward into the cowl and then 
forward to form two arms or horns of 
deep but decreasing section, between 
which the engine is mounted. Cen- 
trally in the front of the cowl there is 
‘a niche into which the storage battery 
is set, and below this a_ sheet-steel 
bracket for the rear support of the 
powerplant. Citroen has a license under 
the Chrysler “floating power” patent 
and therefore mounts his powerplant 
substantially at two points, the con- 
necting line of which passes through 
the center of gravity. 

Bolted against the ends of the two 
horns is a box-section pressed steel 
structure of cradle form. The power- 
plant is supported at the front through 
the intermediary of a cross member 
resting on top of the cradle, from 
which the engine is hung at its center 


by means of a rubber-bushed bracket. 


The “cradle” is formed with large 
openings at the sides through which 
the driving shafts extend. The two 
torsion bars for the front suspension 
pass through it from rear to front, and 
inside of the cradle have mounted upon 
them the lever arm which forms the 
lower support of the steering head. At 
the extreme forward end of the torsion 
bar there is a friction-disk-type shock 
absorber. The steering gear is mounted 
on top of the left (from the driver’s 
seat) arm of the cradle. 

The three cars described in this in- 
stalment, the Mercedes rear-engined 
model, the Tatra, and the Citroen front- 
drive, may be regarded as representa- 
tive of the most advanced European 
productions. None of these has the old 
conventional panel-type frame; two of 
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them have what has become known as 
a backbone construction, while in the 
third there is no frame at all, the car 
consisting of three major assemblies, 
the body, the front assembly with 
powerplant and drive, and the rear 
assembly, which comprises only the 
rear wheels, the light “dead” axle, and 
its connections to the body. 

Two of these cars have rear-mounted 
powerplants, while the third has a 
front-mounted powerplant combined 
with front drive. From this it must 
not be inferred, however, that the rear- 
engined car is receiving more attention 
than the front-drive car from forward- 
looking European automobile engineers, 
as the number of different front-drive 
models in regular production greatly 
outnumbers that of models with rear- 
mounted powerplants. 





Plymouth Designs New Frame 
to Resist Twisting Force 


for the 1936 Plymouths with tor- 
sional rigidity as its basic re- 
quirement. 

The new frame is said to be nearly 
twice as rigid against twisting forces, 
yet it weighs only a few pounds more 
than previous frames used in other 
models. 

The torsional strength of the new 
frame has been tested by supporting 
the frame at three wheel locations and 
permitting the fourth location—in the 
front—to hang free. Since the unsprung 
reaction at a front wheel is about 650 
lb., the twist consists of moving 650 Ib. 
from one front wheel to the other. 
Under this test, the new Plymouth 
frame twists between 5% and 6% deg. 
Other production frames twist as much 
as 12 deg. 

The depth of the side rails and 
X-brace members of the new frame 
have been increased from 5 to 5% in. 
The box sections at the rear have been 
extended and the box sections at the 
front have been widened. 

The X-brace intersection has been 
completely redesigned to form one unit. 
Previously, the intersection was made 
up of four sections. X-brace members 
join the side rails at a less sharp angle 
and taper to a maximum permissible 
depth at the intersection. 

The X-members now extend farther 
to the front and rear, and are securely 


A ie: frame has been designed 
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.welded into the side rails to form box 
sections for the full length of the frame. 
Strength has been added at the front, 
usually the spot of least rigidity by the 
use of a heavy-gage straight cross- 
member instead of the Y-shaped cross- 
member used in other frames. 





The engineers have perfected the 
form of the new frame so that the side 
rails now conform to the body sill. 
Thus, the body reinforces the frame 
against twisting moments and helps 
carry loads previously borne by the 
frame alone. 


This photo taken at the Plymouth factory in Detroit shows the new 
type double-strength frame which will be introduced on the new 
Plymouths for 1936. 
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UTOMOTIVE ABSTRACTS 


Organization of Industry 


COMMITTEE appointed by the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industry to study the problem of industrial organization 
has recently made its report. The committee set itself the 
task of finding answers particularly to the two following 
questions: (1) Is the existing organization of industry sat- 
isfactory for meeting present-day problems; and (2) if 
further cooperation is required, can this be obtained volun- 
tarily or is compulsion necessary, and if so, in what form? 
The answer to the first question was that the internal or- 
ganization of industry was incomplete and should be stimu- 
lated and that there were many acute problems in industry 
today which required cooperation for their solution. These 
covered such matters as the existence of productive capacity 
far in excess of immediate or prospective demand, in many 
cases caused by expansion for purposes of the war. Much 
of this surplus plant was now inefficient, but its existence 
was a menace to stability. The question of new entrants 
into an industry was allied to the subject of surplus plant. 
Other points were that in some trades certain firms failed 
to bear their due proportion of development expenditure 
covering such matters as research and centralized propa- 
ganda, and that lack of unity in some industries hampered 
negotiations with foreign competitors and prevented the 
attainment of stability in world trade conditions. 

The report goes on to say that some of the problems of 
the types mentioned can be solved by internal organization, 
but that the solution of the more pressing depends on co- 
operation between industry and finance. Financial institu- 
tions, it is stated, make decisions on matters vitally affecting 
the interests of industry, without consulting it, and it is 
considered that industry would be in a stronger position to 
command proper consideration were it fully organized. The 
report then anticipates to some extent its reply to the second 
main question by expressing the opinion that a voluntary 
association receiving the whole-hearted support of the lead- 
ing personages in an industry would be the best to obtain 
such a result. The views of such a body could not well be 
ignored by either bankers or issuing houses. It is pointed 
out that such questions as excess capacity of plant, moribund 
firms, new entrants, cannot be controlled in an orderly man- 
ner without industry and finance working together. In most 
trades today, however, this cooperation is lacking and in- 
dustry and the country suffer. 

Passing on to the second main question, the committee be- 
lieves that in the development of the voluntary association 
the advantages of individual enterprise and responsibility 
are retained and the best solution of the problems facing 
industry will be achieved. This conclusion is not reached 
without a full consideration of the advantages which com- 
pulsory powers might have in difficult cases. While volun- 
tary associations may have no method of dealing, for in- 
stance, with dissenting minorities, it is considered that the 
introduction by Parliament of legislation containing the 
principle of the compulsion of minorities might introduce 
evils worse than those it was sought to cure. General 
powers of compulsion over a wide range of industry would 
necessarily be accompanied by a system of elaborate safe- 
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guards against exploitation, which would result in a degree 
of outside interference with industry which would seriously 
hamper its efficient conduct. They certainly touch on 4 
vital point when they state that the problem of industry is 
not a static one and that rigidity, which would necessarily 
accompany compulsion, would have a cramping effect on 
leadership. They consider that many schemes of industrial 
planning ignore this factor and attach too much importance 
to the machinery of organization. 

It is pointed out in the report that much of the progress 
of industry in the past, and many of the new inventions and 
methods which have brought prosperity . . . have been 
achieved by a progressive minority ... in advance of gen- 
eral opinion. But, the report continues, “there is another 
type of minority which is a drag upon an industry,” and it 
was undoubtedly this minority which Lord Melchett, one of 
the five members of the committee, had in mind when he 
said in a “minute” added by him to the general report that 
“in his opinion there is a tendency in the report to over- 
emphasize the success of voluntary associations and to mini- 
mize the number of cases in which it may be found neces- 
sary to resort to compulsion. In dealing with difficult cases 
in which highly developed industries have failed to come to 
any voluntary agreement after years of trial, the committee 
considered the procedure of putting the decision of the ma- 
jority into force by Order in Council, when approved by an 
appointed tribunal and by the President of the Board of 
Trade, but expressed the opinion that this would be an un- 
desirable addition to bureaucratic powers. Lord Melchett 
does not agree. He considers the method the most con- 
venient one and that it would protect industries against the 
danger of their affairs being made the subject of party con- 
troversy in Parliament.—Engineering, Aug. 2. 


Contact Materials 


ATERIALS for electrical contacts are discussed 
in an article by G. Windred, who arrives at the conclusion 
that there is still much to be learned about the subject and 
that research work on it is called for. 

In order to approach ideal conditions, electrical contacts 
must possess two fundamental] and not necessarily related 
properties, viz., (a) ability to carry the rated current con- 
tinuously when the contacts are closed, without excessive 
heating or other effects detrimental to the operation of the 
contacts, and (b) the ability to dissipate the maximum 
amount of energy of the circuit, without excessive dis 
integration of the contact faces or other effects detrimental 
to the current-carrying properties of the contacts. 

Among the metals commonly used for electrical contacts 
in general are copper, silver, platinum, paladium and tung- 
sten, while the alloys used for this purpose include coin 
silver, a 10 per cent gold-silver alloy, a 10 per cent iridium- 
platinum alloy, and a 20 per cent iridium-platinum alloy: 
Among the properties which determine the value of a metal 
or alloy as a contact material are the following: ; 

The fusing point should be as high as possible, especially 
when large currents are handled and when there is & 
tendency to arcing, so as to prevent undue disintegration 
and roughening of the contact faces due to local melting: 
The worst performance from this standpoint is that of 
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silver and the best that of tungsten, although the latter ma- 
terial, aside from its cost, is rather unworkable and tends 
to oxidize badly under normal conditions. An intermediate 
choice rests among the iridium-platinum alloys, pure 
platinum or paladium, but the price of these alloys is 
usually too high to make them practical in the case of large 
contacts. 

The thermal conductivity should be high, to permit of the 
rapid transmission of heat through the material to the 
contact support for effective radiation. The best per- 
formance in this respect is given by silver, which is closely 
followed by copper, while platinum and paladium are rela- 
tively poor conductors of heat. 

The specific resistance is directly related to the thermal 
conductivity, inasmuch as materials having good electrical 
conductivity are also good thermal conductors. Since 
maximum conductivity is desirable, the materials rank the 
same in this respect as with respect to thermal conductivity. 

The temperature coefficient of resistance should be as low 
as possible, so that the specific resistance does not increase 
unduly with temperature. 

Hardness, either Brinell or scleroscope, is of great im- 
portance, and should be as high as possible to prevent 
undue wear, especially where high contact pressures are 
employed and where. the frequency of operation is high. 
Pure silver and the high percentage silver alloys give a 
poor performance from this standpoint. 

The specific gravity plays an important part in the case 
of the precious metals, since the limits imposed by the 
contact dimensions necessitate greater weight and higher 
cost in the case of a metal of high density. The high-price 
disadvantages of platinum and tungsten are further em- 
phasized by their high specific gravity—The Engineer 
August 30. : 


Tests on Air-Resistance 


\/ Coefficients 
HEN the air resistance coefficient of an automo- 


bile is determined in a wind tunnel there are several pos- 
sible sources of error, and in some cases the figure found 
has proved 30 per cent too low. It was therefore decided to 
determine this coefficient by the “running out” or decelera- 
tion method. Experimental work carried out to this effect 
forms the subject of an article by Dr.-Ing. Sighard Hoerner 
in the journal of the Society of German Engineers. It 
was awarded second prize in a prize competition among 
junior members of the society. 

The test referred to is made as follows: The driver 
brings the car up to speed on a smooth, straight and level 
course, and then takes his foot off the accelerator and 
presses down on the clutch pedal. It is essential that the 
test be made in a calm atmosphere. While the car deceler- 
ates, observations are of the speed and the elapsed time 
(speedometer and stop watch), readings being taken as 
the speedometer hand passes multiples of 10 km. per hr. 
An improvement on this method consists in the use of auto- 
matic recorders which record both time and distance 
traveled, which necessitates the use of a fifth wheel. 

In evaluating the air-resistance coefficient from the ex- 
Mrimental data obtained, it is necessary to take account 
of the kinetic energy stored up in the rotating wheels. This 
necessitates determining the moment of inertia of the 
wheels, which is done by oscillating them around an axis 
Parallel to their own axis and determining the frequency 
of their oscillation. In determining the projected area of 
the test ears, the author multiplied the tread by the maxi- 
mum height. 

Another method of determining the coefficient of air re- 
‘stance consists in selecting a downhill stretch of consider- 
tle length and fairly uniform grade. The car is started 
own this grade at various initial speeds until a speed is 
fund which does not vary during the: descent without 
lower. If the average angle of the course is, say, a, then 
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the component of the force of gravity in the direction of 
motion is sin a, and the total force on the car in the direc- 
tion of motion is W sin a, where W is the weight of the car. 
This, of course, is exactly equal to the total resistance to 
motion of the car at this particular speed, which includes 
both rolling resistance and air resistance. The air re- 
sistance is practically negligible at speeds below 10 m.p.h. 
and the rolling resistance can be determined by allowing the 
car to come to a stop from a speed of 10 m.p.h. or less and 
assuming that the whole of the kinetic energy is taken up 
in overcoming rolling resistance. 

In tests with a small D.K.W. car, when the lamps were 
removed the air resistance coefficient was found to be re- 
duced about 15 per cent, which confirms a similar result of 
Andreau. When the front windows of a closed car were 
opened the coefficient was increased 4 per cent. 

On the basis of. his own experimental work and that of 
others cited by him the author arrives at the following 
mean air-resistance coefficients for different types of ve- 
hicles: 

Old-style closed cars with box-shaped bodies, 0.0027. 

Modern closed cars with the usual interferences, 0.0022. 

Same after removing headlamps and enclosing bottom, 
0.00163. 

Pure streamline body with no interference surfaces, 
0.00082.—V.D.I., August 24. 


New Type of Cathode 
Ray Engine Indicator 


a the last five years the research staff of the Anglo- 
American Oil Co. has been engaged in the development of 
a new type of cathode ray engine indicator, and the instru- 
ment is to be produced on a commercial basis by the Metro- 
politan Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. It is claimed that 
because of the absence of inertia of moving parts, the 
cathode-ray indicator is to be preferred to any other type 
for recording very rapid electrical oscillations. A resistance 
type of pressure element is used and is so designed that it 
can be screwed into the spark-plug hole. The electrical 
resistance of this element varies inversely as the pressure 
to which it is subjected. The outer body of the element is 
turned from the solid in stainless steel and the lower part 
forms a diaphragm about % in. in diameter and 0.03 in. 
(Turn to page 495, please) 


Pressure element of 
engine indicator in 
section 
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E-P Progress 


While E-P lubes are cussed and 
discussed, we learn that one of the 
big labs has developed its own E-P. 
material. It comes in the form of 
a low-viscosity fluid which is added 
to the lubricant in minute propor- 
tions. The most important thing 
about this product is that it can be 
added to a relatively low vis oil such 
as SAE 40 or 50 to make a very 
effective transmission or rear-end 
lube. This light lubricant, because 
it can take the punishment in a 
heavy-duty unit, has a lot of merit 
since its use reduces fluid friction 
in the running gear. The E-P addi- 
tion product is of such nature that 
it can be marketed to the fleet oper- 
ator and general user in much the 
same way as Ethyl fluid (not that 
it’s made by the same company). 


Diesel Car 


Well, despite anything that may 
have been said pro and con, there will 
be an announcement of a Diesel- 
powered automobile for the coming 
season. 


Large or Small 


There is some discussion in body 
building circles about the size of 
panels. At one time everybody was 
making small stampings and welding 
them into large panels. Then come 
bigger presses, wider sheets and bet- 
ter technique. Now with the pendu- 
lum swinging in the direction of 
large stampings, a prominent body 
builder is said to be going into pro- 
duction on small stampings. Which 
shall it be? 
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Many Options 

It seems that everyone is more or 
less reconciled to the fact that the 
motor car manufacturer must give 
his customers all the options they 
are willing to pay for. Now that 
that’s settled, it’s up to the produc- 
tion department to make money on 
the deal. The forgotten man in all 
this argument is the parts supplier. 
Something should be done to stabil- 
ize his production of parts of varied 
specifications. As it is now he is 
called upon to deliver yesterday 
something that some customer asks 
for today. Some one should be in a 
position to anticipate specification 
changes and schedule these in ad- 
vance. 


Shows Power 


John R. Cox of Thompson Prod- 
ucts pointed out that one of the most 
interesting devices at the Cleveland 
Show was the use of an ammeter on 
a heavy-duty lathe. It really gives 
you a lot of valuable information. 
In the first place, it gives an accu- 
rate picture of the load on the ma- 
chine. In addition, it checks on the 
condition of the cutting tool, since 
the load makes a sudden jump as the 
edge begins to dull. This device has 
been used in Europe for some time. 
Perhaps it’s not a bad idea to look 
into it over here. 


Mo-Max Tool 


Emmons, the inventor of the moly 
tool steel known as Mo-Max, took us 
over to the Warner & Swasey exhibit 
to see one of the real big tools in 
action. It was operating on a big 


disc of SAE 1035 steel, turning s0 
as to give a surface speed of 50 fpm. 
The cut was 1 in. in depth and 0.072- 
in. feed. The chip is something to 
look at. One of these tools was run- 
ning all morning without a sign of 
trouble. 


Big Secret 


Hyatt drew some of the inquisi- 
tive boys around its mysterious bear- 
ing set-up at the show. Here was a 
big Hyatt resting in the air but 
staying in the same position and 
turning at the same time. To make 
it even more seductive, two metal 
arms swung to and fro across the 
bearing to prove that it wasn’t 
hitched to some mechanism. We pre- 
fer to believe that they had some 
subtle electrical field that kept the 
bearing in place and rotate it. Some- 
body (probably a competitor) came 
over to us and said that the thing 
was carried on pins in a groove and 
that the pins receded at various 
stages just in time to clear the swing- 
ing arms. We lean to science and 
electricity. Will Hyatt enlighten us? 


Universal Jig 

Enter a universal drill jig for 
which many advantages are claimed. 
It is simple, easy to operate, accurate, 
and can be made at low cost. The 
work is locked in place by a hori- 
zontal lever movement and is self- 
locking at any height so that vari- 
ations in the thickness of the work 
will not affect its operation. It’s 
not yet on the market but we were 
shown the design at the Machine 
Tool Show and can direct you to the 
inventor. —J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURG?Y 
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thick. The resistance consists of a number of disks of 
highly compressed carbon, % in. in diameter and 0.020 in. 
thick, and a slight initial pressure is exerted on these by 
a steel center of the plug, which damps out any tendency 
of the diaphragm to vibrate at its own frequency. A glass 
tube surrounds the carbon disks and insulates them from 
the surrounding portion of the stainless steel center. A 
rubber ring is compressed between the end of the locating 
cup and the diaphragm, allowing the latter to be water- 
cooled. This keeps the stack of carbon disks at a constant, 
low temperature as the engine warms up. In the most 
recent design the end carbon disks are copper-plated and 
sweated to the stainless steel. 

The low-resistance element is so designed that sufficient 
current may be passed through it to produce the necessary 
vertical deflection of the cathode ray by means of deflecting 
coils arranged externally to the cathode tube without the 
use of amplifiers, so that inaccuracies due to distortion in 
amplification are avoided. 

A horizontal motion is imparted to the cathode ray in 
proportion to the angular motion of the crank by means of 
a “power unit” for the supply of current to the cathode-ray 
tube in connection with a timing circuit which causes the 
ray to move across the screen in time with engine revolu- 
tions Engineering, Aug. 23. 


British ''Ribbon- 
Building" Act Passed 


i “Restriction of Ribbon Development” Act, to which 
reference was made in a previous issue of Automotive In- 
dustries, has passed both houses of Parliament and is now 
law in Great Britain. The chief features of the Act are as 
follows: ; 

(1) Power of highway authorities to adopt standard 
widths of roads from 60 to 160 ft., and to prohibit side roads 
being made, or buildings erected within a certain distance 
of the road. 

(2) Restriction of building development along classified 
roads, and of construction of means of access to such roads. 
Buildings may not be erected within 220 ft. of the middle of 
the road without consent of the authorities. The control 
of means of access from houses and side roads is a most 
important traffic safeguard. 

(3) Compensation for land and property owners who may 
be injuriously affected by restrictions set up under the Act 
is to.be decided by an official arbitrator. The claimant will 
have to satisfy the arbitrator that proposals for the develop- 
ment of his land have been prevented or affected, or that 
there is a demand for such development. 

(4) Public departments which may own land affected by 
the restrictions are dealt with so as to bring them within 
the general lines of procedure. 

(5) Highway authorities may acquire by compulsory pur- 
chase any land within 220 yd. from the middle of any road 
for the purpose of road improvement or preventing the 
erection of buildings detrimental to the view from the road. 

(6) Advances from the road fund may be made to meet 
expenditure in connection with restrictions imposed under 
Section I of the Act, that is, restrictions on the development 
of land near any road for which a standard width is adopted. 

(7) Extension of powers is granted to local authorities 
as to parking places. An authority may make an under- 
ground parking place, or it may build a roofed parking place. 


But it may not sell fuel or other supplies—The Motor, Au- 
gust 27. 
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CURTIS COMPRESSORS 
stay on the job 
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Curtis Compressors at the Shreveport, 
La. Municipal Incinerator. 


Air is the life blood for hundreds 
of mill and factory tools and equip- 
ment. If the compressor fails, work 
stops, production and overhead 
costs go up. 


Curtis compressors save the annoy- 


ance and expense of frequent shut- . 


downs for repairs and overhaul. 
They are built of the finest mater- 
ials, precision made, are extremely 
rugged and simple in design. 41 
years’ experience in building fine 
compressors is reflected by those 
features that contribute to long life 
and dependability. 


Check these Curtis advantages: 


Timken Roller Bearings. Carbon-free 
Disc Valves. Centro-ring Oiling. Fully 
Enclosed. All Parts Readily Accessible. 
Capacities up to 360 CFM. Send for 
detailed bulletin C4B and performance 
surveys. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACH. CO. 
1917 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 
New York ...Chicago...San Francisco 


CURTIS 








COMPRESSORS — AIR HOISTS 
1-BEAM CRANES AND TROLLEYS 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS | 


Automotive Parts, 


and 


Production 


Accessories 


Tools 








Improved Brake 
Lining Resins 

General Plastics, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has recently developed 
two improved resins for incorporation 
in rubber brake linings, as well as in 
the impregnated woven type. The use 
of these thermosetting phenolic resin 
products is claimed to give greater 
water, oil and heat resistance to the 
linings and to result in a more nearly 
uniform coefficient of friction, thus giv- 
ing longer wear and better braking 
qualities. The two Durez resins are 
known as 175 resin for use in conjunc- 
tion with rubber and Durez 1606 resin 
for the impregnated woven linings. 


Tag No. 40 Controller 


A new temperature controller for 
liquids heated by steam has been an- 
nounced by C. J. Tagliabue Manufac- 
turing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
known as the Tag No. 40 controller. A 
sectional view of the device is shown 
herewith. As the temperature in the 
tank A rises, the capsular spring FE ex- 
pands and moves the transmitting lever 
C to open the ball air valve B, allow- 
ing more air to pass to the top of 
diaphragm valve K. The resulting in- 
creased air pressure resets the valve 
in the steam line J sufficiently to check 
the rise of the temperature in the ap- 
paratus. 


The controller has two gages inside 
the case. Air gage G shows the air 
pressure on the diaphragm valve K, 
while the other gage, H, indicates the 
temperature in tank A. In the non- 
indicating type, gage H is changed from 
a temperature indicator to an air gage 
on the air supply line. A supply of 
compressed air at 15 lb. per sq. in. is 
required for operation. The controlled 
air gage G shows the throttling posi- 
tion of the diaphragm valve K. 


New Clutch Actuator Takes 
Place of the Release Bearing 


Since the Eaton clutch actuator was 
described in Automotive Industries, in 
November last, the design of the device 
has been completely changed, so that 
now the actuator is mounted on the 
transmission front-bearing retainer, the 
same as a conventional clutch release 
bearing. The previous design, which 
was mounted on the clutch, required 
redesign of the clutch cover, whereas 
on all vehicles to which it has been ap- 
plied to date, the new actuator could 
be installed without changing the 
clutch, the flywheel housing, or the 
transmission. 

It may be recalled that the Eaton 
clutch actuator uses engine power to 
release the clutch. Referring to the 
accompanying cutaway view of the in- 
stallation, the drive disk with the fric- 
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Sectional view illus- 
trating principle of 
controller 
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Cutaway view of Eaton 
clutch actuator 


tion facing is mounted on the clutch 
release levers, and rotates when the 
engine is running. The other parts do 
not rotate, with the exception of the 
pressure plate and the face cam, which 
make a partial revolution while the 
clutch is being released. 

When pressure is applied to the 
clutch pedal, the release yoke moves 
the pressure plate against the drive 
disk, and the friction facing causes 
the plate to rotate. The pressure plate 
is keyed to the cam and slides axially 
upon it, and as the cam rotates it moves 
forward and the release bearing presses 
on the drive disk and releases the 
clutch. 

If the release bearing tends to move 
the drive disk away from the pressure 
plate, the pressure on the friction fac- 
ing is reduced, and the cam stops mov- 
ing. This gives a “follow up” action, 
so that movement of the release levers 
is absolutely controlled by the clutch 
pedal. The cam lead and friction fac- 
ing area are usually proportioned s0 
that the actuator does approximately 
75 per cent of the work of releasing 
the clutch. 

The actuator itself requires no lubri- 
cation or adjustment. The release 
bearing is packed with lubricant for 
life. 

When the engine is stopped, the con- 
ventional clutch release is retained be- 
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cause the front cam is free to slide on 
the sleeve. 

The above description covers the 
clutch actuator as applied to a clutch 
requiring a push on the release levers 
to gain release. It may also be in- 
stalled on clutches requiring a pull on 
a center release sleeve. 


Water and Oil Separator 


N the application of compressed air 
to automobile control, some difficulty 
has been encountered as a result of the 
condensation of moisture in the air in 
the receivers in conjunction with leak- 
age of oil past the pistons of the com- 
pressor into the air line. The water of 
condensation and the oil would form 
an emulsion which tended to clog the 
lines in warm weather and frequently 
froze in cold weather. Compression and 
cooling of the air after it reaches the 
storage tank reduces its capacity for 
holding moisture in suspension, with 
the result that when the atmosphere 
contains the normal amount of mois- 
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Sectional view of Purolator water 
and oil separator for air-control 
systems 


ture, water of condensation always col- 
lects in the storage tank. This gives no 
trouble during warm weather, provided 
the tank is drained at intervals. In win- 
ter, however, the moisture would often 
freeze around the inlet to the storage 
tank and thus incapacitate the system. 

Motor Improvements, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has developed a moisture sepa- 
rator for compressor air which is based 
on its well-known ribbon-type of filter. 
The separator is placed in the line be- 
tween the compressor and the storage 
tank. The compressed air is passed 
through the filtering element from the 
outside to the inside. On its way from 
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the compressor to the separator, the 
air has begun to cool, and as its veloc- 
ity through the separator element is 
quite slow, it is cooled further by con- 
tact with the walls of the separator, 
with the result that droplets of mois- 
ture and condensed oil settle out on the 
walls and drain to the bottom of the 
separator. 

On its way through the separator the 
air is compelled to pass through 26,766 
slots with a combined cross-section of 
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1.88 sq. in. The sharp edges of the fil- 
tering slots shear from each stream 
the microscopic droplets of water and 
oil, which fall to the bottom of the 
container case. Some are _ carried 
through the filter ribbon, but surface 
tension and attraction for the metal 
make these adhere to the metal until 
they form larger drops, which then 
slide down the inside of the walls to 
the sump. The air leaving the filter is 
properly dehumidified. 
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NATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 
| oO V. 2 - 9 


Through the years this exhibition has 
built prestige for outstanding prod- 
ucts of the industry. 


All automobile space taken. However, 
there is still available some good space 
for the display of parts and accessories 
to thousands of car owners. 


Leaders of industry, engineers, sales 
managers, purchasing agents, fleet 
owners, dealers and jobbers will be 


Write for Diagrams and Information. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
366 Madison Avenue, New.York City 








ALFRED REEVES 


Manager 
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New Tool For The 
Metallurgist 


As an aid to the metallurgist in 
checking materials, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., has in- 
troduced a direct reading eyepiece for 
measuring the grain size in iron and 
steel. This device contains a revolving 
circular plate containing eight glass 
micrometer discs with accurately ruled 
squares thereon. These discs which are 
numbered from 1 to 8 inclusive, repre- 
sent 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128 
grains per square inch on the magnified 


WHAT'S NEW IN bb-ilies 6 


THIS MONTH 
Cored Handles, Dash Panels 
Special Materials 


Handles: 


reinforcing cores —#f the handles are shaped to take man- 
sized, non-bending cores. No delicate Queen Annish han- 
dles, but short, tear-dropped knobs. that feel solid and 
comfortable in the hand. In dark colors they can match 
bodies and the finish can’t wear or chip off. Advantages: 
Durez feels nicer, doesn’t get too hot or cold, has a per- 
manent glossy finish that can’t rust or check. 





image of the specimen. These divisions 
correspond with the numbered stand- 
ards of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

This new eyepiece can be used either 
visually or in connection with photo- 
micrography. 

Another new product just announced 
is the Bausch & Lomb optical protrac- 
tor, illustrated, which is designed for 
setting up work on jig-boring, milling, 
drilling, grinding, planing and shaping 
machines. It can also be used for de- 
termining tapers, dovetails, grooves, 
etc. Angles to one minute of are can 





Recent experiments indicate that 
Durez handles can be molded around 
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etc., to harmonize with interior finish. 


Speczal Materials - Durez 1544, an extra-strength material that 


molds like standard material, may solve your 
problem. Almost twice the regular impact strength. Used for phone handles, etc., and 
can also be machined and then buffed to normal lustre. 
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DUREZ Dash Panels: 


Not one-piece, but three or maybe more. Bottom could bolt invisibly to steel angle- 
member and top could form windshield garnish trim. Inserts permit invisible attach- 
ment of instruments, and instrument dials might even be molded integrally. Flush in- 
tegral handle on glove compartment door or round-edged hole for finger-grip. Flutes, 
sculpturing, insignias, bezels, light-shades, ashtrays, control rod holes and grommets, 
and wear-proof lustre all formed in one operation. Could be molded in blue, black, brown, 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical 


Protractor 


be measured directly without calcula- 
tions or reference tables. 

This instrument is built on an ad- 
justable base, and the ring center of 
the protractor revolves, carrying with 
it a level vial and protractor scale 
equipped with a vernier for accurate 
reading. 


Durez 5331 Material 


General Plastics, Inc., North Tono- 
wanda, N. Y., announces Durez 5331 
material, a new molded plastic said 
to combine the advantages of sheet 
laminated material -with those of 
molded articles. Detroit Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, Mich.,'is the exclusive 
molder of this new Durez development. 

The new material is molded primarily 
into flat pieces suitable for decorative 
trim, heat insulating trim, and articles 
such as automobile visors. 

Developed primarily for the refriger- 
ation industry, the material is adapt- 
able to deck tops, housing trim and 
automotive use. Properties of the 
standard black material are summar- 
ized in the table herewith. Special sheet 
material of low power factor and better 
electrical properties are also obtainable 
by this process. 


PROPERTIES OF DUREZ 5331 
MATERIAL 


Specific Gravity (ASTM) 

Water Absorption, per cent.... 1.1 
Heat Resistance. . not over 200 deg. F. 
Impact Strength (ASTM) F.P.. 0.32 
Flexural Strength (ASTM) PSI 10500 
Dielectric Breakdown (ASTM) 

V/M ... 200 
Dielectric Constant (ASTM)... 5.4 
Power Factor (ASTM) per cent 5.4 

(Note—Water Absorption: 24 hrs. in 
water at 25 deg. C. Size of piece, 
% x 1x 8 in, with 4 sawed edges. 
Impact and flexural strength deter- 


If you're not familiar with Durez, we add that it’s a hot-molded plastic, supplied either 
in molding compound form or as resins for impregnating, coating, etc., or in sheet 
form. New materials are being constantly developed, and we're always anxious to 
work with you in adapting this versatile material to your needs. Address: General 
Plastics, Inc., 451 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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mined on filler only.) 


Estimates based on registration fig- 
ures indicate that the number of cars 
produced in France in 1934 was 187,- 
021 or 2200 less than during the 
previous year. 


Plastic 
Materials 
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